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SOUTHERN MOSS. 


rPILLANDSIA USNEOIDES, commonly called “Spanish moss,” 
“gray moss,” and “long moss,” of the Southern States, is 
rarely found above 33° N. latitude, and usually keeps company 
with the palmetto. 
Although popularly called “moss, 


” 


it is in no way related to 


the humble plants properly so called, but has the same organi- | 


zation as the highest forms of vegetation, and is one of the most 
remarkable plants in the vegetable kingdom. By botanists it is 
placed in the order Bromeliacea, to which the pine-apple belongs. 
It is wholly destitute of roots, and grows only on the branches of 
trees, on nearly all kinds but the pines and cedars. It is not a 
parasite, as is commonly supposed, but an epiphyte (drawing its 
substance entirely from the atmosphere); it needs the tree simply 
to keep it in the air. 

The living moss is of a greenish-gray color. It has long branch- 
ing fibres or filaments, and at each bifurcation produces tiny 
trumpet-shaped flowers. It grows rapidly, and is easily propa- 
gated: a single thread blown from one tree to another soon 
grows into a mass of moss. The stem is extremely slender, and 
when the bark is removed, it resembles horse-hair, for which it is 
in its prepared state extensively substituted by upholsterers. 
The leaves are equally slender and of the same color. The flowers 
are succeeded by slender seed pods about an inch in length. Its 
northern limit is the Dismal Swamp of Virginia, from which it ex- 
tends southward along the coast to Florida, and thence westward 
to the Mexican border. 

It is the most characteristic growth of the humid forests of this 
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region, to which it imparts an indescribable charm ; hanging from 
the lofty and almost leafless branches of the bald cypress, or sway- 
ing in airy streamers and festoons from the massive branches of 
the huge live-oaks, it presents an appearance at once weird and 
beautiful, and in the highest degree picturesque, often changing 
what might otherwise be an uninteresting forest into a scene of 
enchantment. It finds its home on the tops and branehes of liv- 
ing trees which grow in the gloomy swamps or along their bor- 
ders. It revels in the darkest recesses of the deep and dismal 
eypress groves above the exhalations of everlasting swamps, and 
covers as with a mantle the broad-armed live and other oaks 
which fringe the ridgy margins of the lakes and bayous. It even 
drifts away from the tops of the cypress and tupelo, and encroach- 
es on the highlands adjacent to the swamps, and festoons with 
its gray drapery the sweet-gum, ash, and the orange. Associated 
as it is by false report with malarial fevers and swamp ague, it 
is now a well-settled fact that it is the salvation of the swamp 
residents, and the homes along dark margins of moss-grown 


swamps enjoy as perfect health and immunity from disease ag 


those do which are located in the mountains. 

No scenery in nature can convey a more solemn and impres- 
sive feeling to the traveller than a moss-covered swamp, as all who 
have ever traversed the wild Oklawaha and sister rivers in 
Florida will attest. As he pushes his pirogue through the lofty 
wreaths and verdant arches of the silent swamp, the tall cypresses 
rise up on every side like huge stalagmites upholding the leafy 
living. cavernous roof ets oe which depend long masses of 
moss, like innumerable gray stalactites, so shutting out the sun as 
to make it twilight at mid-day. 

The Tillandsia 
is probably inju- 
rious to the trees 
on which it 
grows, but it is 
not lacking in 
utility. It fur- 
nishes animals 
with food when 
better is scarce, 
and furnishes the 
human race with 
soft mattresses 
and pillows made 
wholly or in part 
from its  pre- 
pared fibre. As 
its appearance 
is not material- 
ly changed by 
drying, it fur- 
nishes a_ rich, 
cheap, and taste- 
ful article for 
household deco- 
ration, and at 
the same time 
serves to pro- 
tect chandeliers, 
mirrors, pic- 
ture- frames and 
cords, vases and 
statuary, from 
flies and dust. 








PLANTING 
VEGETABLES. 


HIS is an op- 

eration re- 
quiring much 
care and atten- 
tion, for if these 
are not given, 
success is very 
doubtful. Many 
vegetables are 
the better for be- 
ing transplanted 
from a seed bed 
instead of being 
sown where they 
are to remain. 
Of this class are 
all the Brassica, 
or cabbage fam- 
ily, lettuces, en- 
dive, celery, car- 
doons, tomatoes, 
onions, and leeks. 
Peas and beans 
are improved in 
precocity by it. 
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beets, scorzonera, salsify,and skirret can be transplanted, and so 
vacancies in the rows can be filled up, but the operation does not 
effect any particular improvement. Turnips, carrots, spinach, 
cress, and mustard can not be transplanted with any success. 

In transplanting, the first requisite is to see that the plants 
are carefully dug up in such a way as to secure all the roots. We 
do not approve of shortening the roots im the process, nor do 
we think that, unless in very exceptional causes, the tops should 
be shortened. If the soil of the seed bed at the time of transplant- 
ing is not quite moist, it should receive a good soaking of water 
two or three hours before the plants are to be takenup. These 
should be carefully lifted with a spade or garden trowel, and not 
drawn or pulled up. 

Great care must be used in planting them, to see that they are 
firmly set in the ground by treading the soil firmly with the foot 
on each side of the plant. When planted with a dibble, after the 
hole is made and the plant is.set in it, re-enter the dibble at an 
angle two or three inches from the plant, and then draw the head 
of the dibble sideways toward the plant. This movement presses 
the soil close up to the roots, and sets the plant firmly. 

The best time to transplant is on a cloudy day, just before a 
rain-storm ; but if it has to be done in bright weather, it should 
be done after the heat of the day is over. The plants as re- 
moved from the seed bed should be placed in a pan of water, 
wetting their tops well. The moisture adhering to the roots when 
planted sufficiently moistens the soil to keep the plants from wilt- 
ing, which is very injurious to them. In sandy, light soils trans- 
planting may be done immediately after a rain-storm, but in 
heavy soils it should be deferred until the saturation of the soil has 
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subsided. If dry weather ensues immediately 
after planting, the young plants will require wa- 
tering, and perhaps shading, to keep them from 
wilting. Where they are set out in rows, this 
can be done by putting up some pieces of board 
or cross stakes crosswise of the row, and laying a 
board on them lengthwise of the row about three 
inches from the top of the plants. This partially 
shades them, and at the same time admits light 
and air. 
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1@ Cut Paper Patterns of two new and pop- 
ular Spring Suits, viz., the favorite Breton Cos- 
tume ( Basque, Over-Skirt, and Walking Suit), 
and the convenient and stylish French Walking 
Jacket, Long Round Over-Skirt, and Waiking 
Skirt, will be published with our next Number. 





Q@™~ The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for April 14 contains a fine double- 
page engraving, called 

+ WOMEN OF MOROCCO, 
and other interesting and attractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for April 21. 





EASY AS LYING. 


NALSEHOOD is apparently so difficult 
to avoid in our ordinary discourse, so 
involuntary, that the facility with which it 
is employed has passed into a proverb. Is 
this moral obliquity due to the imperfection 
of the memory, to any mental or physical 
indolence, which might deter us from the 
effort required to speak or act the truth? 
or yet to the simple habit of exaggeration, 
which has crept upon us insensibly, through 
our desire to make our conversation spicy, 
to be agreeable and graphic in our rela- 
tions, to “set off a story,” as they say, or 
to establish our own superiority in some 
doubtful case ? Now the graphic is all very 
fine in its way, when we do not pay for it 
too dearly, and the sense of superiority 
must be highly delightful, provided it is not 
nonsense ; but we can dispense with both 
more comfortably than with the ungarnish- 
ed truth, which is surely one of the neces- 
saries of life, though we may all know 
people who make shift to live without it. 
One poor body thinks it no harm to give 
her age to the census-taker as twenty-eight, 
for does not thirty-five contain that lesser 
number f—showing, after all, that even fig- 
ures will lie. She reckons that part of the 
trath may stand sponsor for the whole, on a 
pinch. But many such lapses would render 
statistics null and void, not to mention 
their effects upon the mind of the individ- 
uals. There is a sad lack of exactness in 
daily intercourse ; nobody means to tell that 
vulgar thing, a fib, but few shrink from its 
near relations—exaggeration, prevarication, 
and evasion. If Miss Polk danced twice or 
thrice with General Shoddy, it is so natural 
for her interested friends to overestimate 
the sum total. “The ladies are all ont, 
ma’am,” said an Irish maid, repeating the 
message of her mistress to an unwelcome 
caller, but adding, on her own responsibili- 
ty, “and Mrs. X is particularly out ;” 
proving, in her bungling way, that her un- 
tutored mind had begun to suspect that 
truth was not to be spoken at all times— 
perhaps for fear there might not be enough 
of the article in the world to go round, and 
if she used it extravagantly to-day she 
might rue it to-morrow, not knowing it re- 
sembled that magic skein from which the 
more one wound the more remained. It 
has been affirmed that no two witnesses of 
an event agree in their account; but this 
might not surprise us when we observe how 
few persons relate an incident twice alike. 
With the best intentions, doubtless, they 
omit something which strikes them as su- 
perfiuons, or employ an emphasis which dis- 
torts the expression of the case, because ac- 
euracy, does not seem a vital matter, and 
they do not stop to inquire whether the bad 
habit of treating it with contempt will be 
likely to intrude into greater concerns. If 
a falsehood is not going to injure any body, 
we are apt to consider it a harmless license ; 
if it hides our short-comings and relieves us 
of embarrassments, we do not always per- 
ceive its cowardice; and are not those who 
judge us uncharitably largely responsible 
for the fact that lying is easy ? 
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HE first thing to 
be attended to in 
a bedroom is the pos- 
session of good air, for 
we are singularly liable 
to lie oblivious and sub- 
mit to the slow murder 
that poisons the blood 
in most sleeping-rooms. 
If we are building our 
own house, we shall se- 
cure this by having the 
rooms of the sleeping floors loftier than those 
below, and hanging all our windows there 
so that they will let down from the top. The 
next consideration is how to obtain sunshine, 
for it is best to have the sun in every sleep- 
ing room during some portion of the day; 
and care in orienting the house to this end, 
rather than heedlessly facing it just as its 
neighbors face, can always secure this sun. 
Old wisdom has already found out the ad- 
vantage: 
“Dove non entra il sole, 
Entra il dottore.” 

After these two essentials of the comfort of 
the bed-chamber have been dismissed, proper 
attention to the floor is as important on the 
score of health; and we should see that it is 
either of hard wood polished or of common 
spruce ornamentally painted round the edges, 
so that the carpets need to be little more 
than rugs, and yet shall keep the place com- 
fortable to the feet. The best parts of the 
Brussels that has had its day down stairs, 
with a plain border of felt or baize, make very 
good and useful chamber carpets to those 
who wish to avoid all the expense possible. 

The next thing to be remembered in the 
bedroom is the walls. There has been a 
great deal said about the necessity of hav- 
ing a pattern of paper or stencil there which 
shall not be likely to torment the eye of a 
fevered patient, as every sleeping-room is 
liable to be also at some time a sick-room. 
But we feel assured that there is no pattern 
to be devised by the ingenuity of man which 
the eye of a sick person can not torture into 
any fantastic shape that suits his heated 
brain ; and so we think we had better secure 
beauty for our healthy moments any way, 
and leave it to work its own especial charm 
upon our sick ones. “Variety of form and 
brilliancy of color in the objects presented 
to patients,” says FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
“are actual means of recovery.” 

The aspect of the bedroom in regard to 
the points of the compass may perhaps de- 
termine us a little in our choice of colors 
there, other things being equal. If it is a 
south room, in which the sunshine falls free- 
ly, we do not wish to add to that illumina- 
tion, but prefer, while deriving all the bene- 
fit of its presence, somewhat to tone down 
its dazzle. The violets and deep blues and 
reds all absorb heat, while white does not. 
Thus we will not put a deep violet or a red 
shade on our southern chamber, but will re- 
serve them to warm the chill sides of the 
north rooms, and use on our southern walls 
those tints that are white just off color, with 
the cool gray-greens and sea blues, never 
using any where the bright apple greens, 
into which the poison of copper and arsenic 
enters so freely as to be able to disperse it- 
self into the system of the sleeper. The vir- 
ulence of this poison was shown us experi- 
mentally the other day, when a friend of ours 
had found a rat dead at the foot of a border- 
ing of rich green velvet paper which he 
had been nibbling. But there are many 
tints of green entirely free from danger; 
and there is one peculiarly béautiful Mor- 
RIs paper of closely interwoven jasmine 
leaves and flowers, where the olive greens 
dull away into paler tints, and those again 
into the creamy flower shades that would 
make a sunny south room seem a very bow- 
er of bliss, and that may be taken as a mod- 
el of all that is desirable. Other papers of 
the undecided tints, the figure, so far as it 
may be called a figure, being composed of 
varying shades of the same color, giving an 
atmospheric softness under the one general 
bloom-color, are excellent for bedrooms, and 
in general any light paper there is better 
than any dark one. If the rooms are low, 


and are already provided with a wooden 





moulding or cornice under the ceiling, a pa- 
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per border may be dispensed with, but if 
there is no cornice, some sort of a border is 
necessary to complete the wall; but taste 
and knowledge must enter into its choice, 
and it is to be used only at top and bottom, 
and not down the sides at the corners of the 
room. If the room is high-studded enough 
to permit it, the lower portion of the paper 
may be a close diaper or arabesque set be- 
tween narrow and precise edges, and above 
that a border, some foot and a half in depth, 
of freer design—branches of leaves and their 
lovely shadows, wheat-ears and corn-flowers 
blowing in the wind, and other natural rep- 
resentations; sometimes even of natural life, 
as the flashing of hawks’ wings and her- 
ons’, and the half-guessed leaping of hounds 
through the brakes, the effect being novel 
and not unpleasant, and, in case of sickness, 
amusing rather than fatiguing the patient’s 
ye, with some likelihood of finally inducing 
sleep as the eye wanders along the track of 
the pattern. Under this treatment the pic- 
tures of the room will be hung upon the 
diapered portion suspended from nails in its 
narrow upper edging, and there will be the 
brackets for such busts and statuettes as 
adorn the place. 

The wood-work of the room is best paint- 
ed in two or three tints of the same color as 
the paper, possibly a little more decided, un- 
less it is a harmonizing hard wood, which, 
however, is unlikely to be the case. 

For furniture, the article of first im- 
portance in a bedroom is naturally the 
bed. It has been the habit, since the days 
when the bedroom was almost a room cur- 
tained off from the great hall, to have the 
bed a large and prominent object. We have 
seen what a splendid erection it became in 
the days of the Renaissance, and we do not 
know why it should now be stripped of all 
its stateliness. There is always a little fluc- 
tuating fashion about all articles in the cab- 
inet-makers’ shops. Yesterday they sold you 
the bedstead with the high head-board as 
the style, to-day with the low one, and to- 
morrow the pendulum of change will swing 
back again. But here again fashion has no 
more right to intrude than it has to intrude 
upon the foundations of the house. Both 
out of regard to its ancestry, to the safety 
of the pillows, and to the security of the 
sleeper from draughts, the head-board of 
the bed should always be high; and the 
bed being the chief thing for which the bed- 
room exists, it should be made evident that 
it is the chief thing. It is throwing away 
words to say that a bed is just as comfort- 
able whatever its shape. A bed is not as 
comfortable if the pillows are forever slip- 
ping off backward, or are obliged to lean 
against the wall, liable to receive stains 
from the paper, and to become the highway 
of spiders and other wall vermin, or if there 
is nothing to cut off the air that passes from 
window to door or chimney, in spite of the 
best of carpenters. Nor, again, is it so com- 
fortable as it might be if the foot-board 
rises so high as to shut off any view of any 
portion of the room; and nothing is so mad- 
dening to patients as the smuggling of se- 
crets among the nurses behind the shelter 
of the high foot-board. Long use has de- 
termined the best. balance of parts for the 
bedstead, and fashion should have no more 
to do with it than to mould those existing 
parts into the shape of the separate styles. 
A broad long low bed, with plenty of light 
coverings and soft and hard pillows, is the 
best to be had—undue height giving a sense 
of insecurity. There should be, in complete 
equipment, a pretty down duvet tossed on 
the white quilt, and a little case for the 
night dress, of ornamental work matching 
the color of the other fittings, if color is 
used. If one desires a slight hanging of 
curtains suspended from an arrow in the 
cornice and falling behind the head-board 
and at either side of the head, still more 
surely to exclude draughts, it is both ad- 
missible and ornamental; but further cur- 
tains about-the bed are not to be spoken of. 
On the floor beside the bed a large white 
lamb’s-wool mat is a very pleasant thing 
both to the feet and the vision. The wood- 
work of the bed is at the buyer’s choice, but 
simplicity is best in its ornamentation, using 
rather a few noble outlines than any great 





amount of rich detail—the rich detail, more- 
over, lending itself with such wonderful ease 
to nightmares and delirium that it some- 
times seems as if the spirit of evil were in 
the designer. Nothing, for instance, could 
be closer to the most fearful delirium than 
the writhings and contortions of the gods 
and dragons and demons in the miraculous 
carving of some of the Japanese bedsteads 
at the Centennial Exposition. Brass bed- 
steads are now in much use, made of brass 
rods in a simple open filigree, and they are 
strong and clean and handsome; the shape, 
of course, in all varieties. It is these varie- 
ties of shape for which one is called to pay 
more than for the material of the construc- 
tion. We have seen a bedstead of ebonized 
wood, with panels of Japanese lacquer, in 
the present Queen Anne style, for sale at 
$1200, and another, of rose-wood and lacquer, 
at $1800, which had no more work or prime 
cost about them than the usual bedstead in 
the various old Renaissance styles for sale 
at a sixth of the price. 

The curtains of the windows of the bed- 
room must be of some washable material, of 
chintz, of the more delicate muslins, and if 
of the white or dotted muslin, with a ribbon 
inserted in the broad hem; under these, white 
linen shades. 

The next requisite of the bedroom is a 
long glass, preferably a swinging cheval- 
glass, for the bedroom is usually the dress- 
ing-room, and even when it is not, a mirror 
is a necessity. Sometimes the mirror in the 
dressing-case is quite sufficient. It should 
always hang between the windows, that 
light may be thrown on the object to be re- 
flected. In England, particularly in Lon- 
don, it is a frequent custom to stand the 
small chest of drawers with the glass on it 
—it is never called a bureau there, by-the- 
way—directly against a window, probably 
with an idea of securing the light around 
its sides and over the top, although the re- 
sult is not fortunate, and the outside ap- 
pearance is very unfortunate. 

A lounge is a necessary appurtenance of 
the bed-chamber, in order to spare the bed 
in the daytime and there must be some 
easy-chairs and footstools, toilette -table 
and wash-stand and service, unless there is 
a dressing-room for these; and a loftier chest 
of drawers with its innumerable compart- 
ments and its bronzed handles—brass, if the 
bedstead be of brass—is of great value. The 
brasses of an open fire-place will always in- 
crease the lightness and brightness of the 
room; and an open fire-place there should 
be in every bedroom where it is practicable, 
for purposes of ventilation, for taking the 
chill off the air in excessively cold weather, 
and for use in sickness—a rug, of course, 
lying before it. Muslin curtains, suspended 
from a pretty ornament close beneath the 
ceiling, falling and parting over the toilette- 
table, are a pleasant finish to that article, 
and have been in use for hundreds of years ; 
they save the glass from dust and specks, 
and are drawn before it, according to an- 
cient usage, on occasion of a death in the fam- 
ily. The wash-stand, if it has a marble top, 
should be fitted with soft covers to prevent 
breakage and noise; the wooden top is bet- 
ter in some respects, but it soon looks very 
bad from the soap-and-water stains. There 
should be a washable square of carpet of 
some thick white material, bound with the 
same color as the carpet or the general tint 
or contrast of the room, under the foot or tin 
bath; and the china of the wash-stand and 
the toilette-table should be of one pattern. 
A protection to the wall from splashing is 
generally made with ornamental muslins 
and ribbons; but others prefer to paper 
about the wash-stand with the thick tile 
papers which can be spattered without injury 
and are almost indestructible. If there is 
no dressing-room, a screen is a very desira- 
ble part of the bedroom furniture, of suffi- 
cient height and number of valves to com- 
pletely inclose the person behind it. This 
screen may be made up at home, with the 
help of a carpenter, in a simple frame like 
that of a common clothes-horse, although 
with exceedingly slender sticks and long 
and narrow leaves, and with stout cotton 
or silk stretched over it; on this base all 
sorts of pictures and bits of color are to be 
carefully arranged with gum-arabic, the in- 
terstices painted in with bright flowers and 
butterflies and birds’ wings, the whole aft- 
erward sized over and varnished in a suita- - 
ble tone. 

In addition to all this, if there should be 
no closet, there must be a wardrobe, but it 
is best in a recess; and if there is any 
room left, a little rack for books, with a sim- 
ple writing-desk beneath it, will be found a 

at convenience. As for the pictures in 
the bedroom, they will usually be those that 
have some especial value to us independent- 
ly of their beauty, and perhaps hardly any to 
the rest of the world—those upon which it 
is pleasant to give the first and last waking 
glance; and here, let ancestors hang where 
they may, will be the portrait of the one 
dearest to us. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING BONNETS. 


RESH novelties in millinery appear at the ex- 
clusive openings of fashionable milliners. 
The Tuscan straws promise to be the choice among 
elegant bonnets, and have been displayed fresh 
from the hands of Parisian trimmers at the un- 
usual cost of $95 each. The trimmings were of 
mixed Vésuve and maize satin, with yellow os- 
trich tips and dark roses; there was not a shred 
of lace to add to the cost, but the value is in the 
fine Tuscany straw, made in the way described in 
the Bazar of last week. The most unique trim- 
ming for such bonnets is a band of the same straw 
about an inch wide, piped on each edge with sat- 
in, then put plainly around the crown, and fasten- 
ed behind by a small and very stiff bow of the 
straw band. Very rich colors and materials are 
used in such bonnets. Satin predominates, and 
the flowers and ostrich tips are of dark mandarin 
with coral or with violet, or else “old gold” color 
in two or three shades, or perhaps the quaint mix- 
tures of olive, bronze, and blue. 

For quite young ladies the chip and yellow straw 
eapotes and the Normandy bonnets will prevail. 
The capote crowns are large and square across 
the top, and the trimming does not conceal the 
outlines, as seemed to be necessary, in the high 
pointed crowns.lately worn. The newest trim- 
mings for these are the India ribbons in gay mot- 
tled colors, or else striped India gauze, with cream 
white stripes an inch wide alternating with the rich 
India stripes. Another new trimming is Roman 
net, which is merely black Brussels net with little 
“flies” of silk of the rich Roman colors caught 
in the meshes; this is especially handsome on 
black chip or lace bonnets. The lace garnitures 
are now confined to scarf strings of real lace, usu- 
ally white; these are one long scarf, with the 
middle pleated on the crown as a curtain, and 
the ends tied for strings. The Normandy bonnet 
with straw brim and high crown promises to be 
the popular style, as ladies can easily make such 
bonnets at home, after buying the frame with the 
net crown properly shaped and the brim com- 
plete, with its three or four rows of braid. In 
making such bonnets the amateur milliner must 
have an abundance of silk in careless, easy folds 
for the crown, as scantiness and set folds give 
the bonnet a stiff look. A wreath of small flow- 
ers, drooping buds, or green vine leaves may be 
passed around the crown, or if this is too dressy, 
a ruche is made of bias silk notched in saw-teeth 
on the edges. This ruche should be very fully 
pleated, and is of two layers of silk, the inner 
one narrower than the outer, and each may be 
of different shades or in contrasting colors. A 
slight frill of lace, tulle, or of raveled silk forms 
the face trimming. 

Silk bonnets, smooth on the frame, are the nov- 
elty for the intermediate season before the time 
comes for straws; there are also satin bonnets 
made over ample frames, and as smooth as kid. 
A model silk bonnet is of pink coral gros grain, 
trimmed with satin ribbons of the dark Vésuve 
red; two ostrich tips showed each of these 
shades, and there were pink and red crushed 
roses without any foliage; inside the front was 
a soft puff of Vésuve satin. The quaintest con- 
trasts seem to please best in these bonnets. A 
white faille bonnet has piping folds of mandarin 
satin on the edges, and a garniture of Parmesan 
violets. A tilleul satin bonnet has pale blue pip- 
ings, and pink roses that have bronzed leaves. 
Plainer silk bonnets are of gray, or brown, or 
deep blue, to match the costume with which they 
are worn; all of these colors are relieved by flow- 
ers, in which yellow shades predominate. When 
silk bonnets are shirred on the Normandy shapes 
they have a more youthful effect, and are not con- 
sidered as dressy as those that are made plain on 
a hard frame. 

The Marie Stuart bonnet with a point on the 
forehead is very largely imported, and is pic- 
turesque and very generally becoming. The 
crown of this bonnet is large and high, making a 
very different hat from the flat Fanchon shape 
formerly popular as the Marie Stuart style. It 
comes in very fine Tuscan straws and in chip, and 
will be used as a dress hat. Among other dress 
hats are those made entirely of feathers and with- 
out crowns. Marabout feathers are most used for 
these in very delicate shades of pink, tilleul, and 
moonlight blue; the strings are of Valenciennes 
lace, or of white gauze, or of dotted net tied care- 
lessly on one side. White hats will, however, be 
most worn for dress. Thus there are creamy 
white chips trimmed with chip bands, chip bows, 
cream white silk loops, and, for the one glint of 
color, pink and tea roses, soft and crushed, with- 
out foliage, and sometimes fourteen in number 
on a single bonnet. Others have a coronal in 
front made of rose petals stripped from the calyx; 
either pink or pale creamy tea-roses are used. 

For Tadies who can not relinquish their favorite 
black bonnets are beautiful models of plain Brus- 
sels net laid plainly on a stiff frame, with lace 
strings, lace ruche for faee trimming, and, by way 
of stylish relief, tilleul foliage made of rubber in 
wreaths or large clusters, or else roses in the 
new pale coral shades, or satin bows with sharp- 
ly pointed ends made of Vésuve ribbon, or else 
bunches of mandarin yellow flowers, such as cow- 
slips, jonquils, or buttercups, or, if for an elderly 
lady, drooping purple wistarias or violets. There 
are also black chip bonnets similarly trimmed, 
with many pipings of satin, and strings of the 

man gauze ornet. Dark navy blue and brown 
chip bonnets are imported to wear with the blue 
or white soft wool costumes that promise to be 
so popular at the sea-side. Mother - of - pearl 
buckles and brooches studded with steel are liked 
with these dark straws. The ornaments for 
more dressy bonnets are of yellow gilt picked 
out in antique designs. Novelties in round hats 
are reserved for later openings that are held just 
before fashionable people leave town for the 
summer. The Duchess of Devonshire hat prom- 





ises to have another season of popularity in the 
country. 
EVENING DRESSES. 


New evening dresses have three or four mate- 
rials in each dress, and these are arranged in 
most varied ways, some dresses preserving a sin- 
gle tone throughout all their fabrics, while others 
are in most marked contrasts. The princesse 
style, with skirt and waist in one, is used for 
both high and low corsages; there are, however, 


‘many habit basques for high waists with square 


necks, or else long narrow plastrons their whole 
length. Gros grain finds a rival in satin for the 
foundation of evening dresses; indeed, scarcely 
a dress is seen that has not some satin about it, 
if merely a relief of facings and pipings. Dam- 
ask and brocaded fabrics, either soft silk or the 
thin Chambéry gauzes, are most used for over 
dresses—at least for the scarf draperies that are 
now put on over trained skirts—for flounces, and 
often for sleeves. The trimmings are flat appli- 
qué embroideries on gauze in borders of galloon, 
or else scalloped to form edgings, chenille em- 
broidery, knife-pleatings of crépe lisse or of silk, 
fringes, lace, and, above all, flowers in long gar- 
lands, as headings for pleatings, bouquets, and 
trailing sprays. Some of the handsomest dresses 
have no flounces, but what is called a flower ruche 
edges the foot. This is made of pinked silk of 
three or four colors together, such as rose, pale 
blue, tilleul, and olive. Among the newly im- 
ported a dresses is a habit basque and 
train of pale “blue silk, with sleeves and scarf 
draperies of gauze of the same shade embroid- 
ered with white roses ; around the train are pleat- 
ings of silk set with bows of pale pink satin. A 
black silk dress has black gauze sleeves and 
over-skirt, wrought with tea-roses and faced with 
tea-rose satin. A cream-colored princesse dress 
is of mixed satin and damask silk, trimmed with 
scarlet poppies and a great deal of velvet foli- 
age in olive green shades. A tilleul satin dress 
has a low round basque made of lengthwise bands 
of the satin and lisse of the same shade ; the cor- 
sage laces behind; the sleeves are the merest 
frills of lisse, and the garlands passing down the 
sides are of mixed flowers, red and white roses, 
pansies, and grasses. Pink with pale blue seems 
to be a favorite combination or contrast in these 
dresses, and there are also dresses partly of pink 
and partly of apple green, or else of the delicate 
tilleul green. White or pink roses are the trim- 
mings, and perhaps pearl or crystal galloon and 
fringe. The wide galloons of silk or wrought 
with chenille seem to be the most fashionable 
garniture, and are often used in strikingly con- 
trasting colors; thus a maize-colored damask 
gauze has wide galloon wrought with Vésuve red. 
Lace is less abundantly used than usual; the 
frosty duchesse point is perhaps most often seen. 
The lisse pleatings are as fine as if crimped, and 
are prettily mixed with pinked or notched silk 
ruffles or ruches. White muslin evening dresses 
have polonaises formed of lengthwise strips of 
muslin and insertion—either Malines, duchesse, 
or the fine single-thread Smyrna lace—are finish- 
ed with fichus on the shoulders, and have many 
bows of two colors of ribbon, usually of pale 
shades and in the new contrasts, as pink with 
tilleul, pale blue with olive or with gray, and 
cream-color with rose. 

For dinner dresses are polonaises of black net 
nearly covered with chenille, forming diamonds 
or other geometrical figures, and bordered with 
cream-colored galloon and black lace ; these are 
to be worn over black or else colored silks. There 
are also fichus with over-skirts made of the same 
materials, Spanish blonde net is also used for 
polonaises, trimmed with pleated lace around the 
edges, a jabot down the front, and loops and ends 
of satin ribbon, either black or else double-faced, 
with a different color on each side. The embroid- 
ered gauzes in quaint green shades are also used 
on these polonaises and on black grenadine. 


BATISTES, ORGANDY, ETC. 


Beautiful costumes for summer are made of 
batistes and other lawns in very delicate colors, 
all of one shade, or else in stripes with white. 
They have polonaises, basques, and scarf dra- 
peries, as elaborately made as those of the rich- 
est materials, and are trimmed with narrow pleat- 
ed ruffles edged with Valenciennes lace. They 
cost from $60 down. For $20 are beautiful im- 
ported suits of zephyr gingham, partly checked 
and partly plain. These are admired in blue and 
white check, made in Breton style, and trimmed 
with navy blue bands wrought with white cotton 
in Breton designs. 


BLACK ALPACA, CASHMERE, ETC. 


There is nothing so serviceable as lustrous 
black alpaca for the business suits that are worn 
daily by ladies in school-rooms, offices, ete., because 
no other material so effectually resists dust as 
this smooth-surfaced fabric. - These business suits 
are made with long simply shaped polonaises, or 
else with habit basque, round over-skirt,.and short 
walking skirt, bordered with knife-pleating of the 
same, or else with a wide bias band piped on the 
upper edge. . Neat and strong buttons of vegeta- 
ble ivory or else dark smoked pearl buttons are 
used on these dresses. The Grand Opera alpaca 
is a favorite brand, because it retains its color and 
lustre to the last, and wears well. The same title 
is given to excellent black cashmere which is 
now being made up in more dressy Breton suits, 
trimmed with broad galloon in gay India colors, 
or in black with white figures, or else all black. 
This galloon differs from the Titan braids in be- 
ing in vine and leaf patterns, instead of merely 
twilled or basket-woven. Strings of pearl but- 
tons, with eyes near the top, are chosen in shades 
to match the galloon, and are set about on the 
fronts of the waist, the collar, cuffs, pocket, ete. 


SHORT SUITS, 


Some of the leaders of fashion here are again 
rebelling against long skirts for walking suits, 





and have already adopted neat and pretty suits 
of habit cloth or of water-proof, made with a sin- 
gle skirt short enough to escape the ground, and 
a tasteful Breton jacket simply trimmed with one 
wide row of galloon, or else many rows of braid. 
These ladies do not claim to be dress reformers ; 
on the contrary, they are gay young women of 
fashion, many of whom have enjoyed in Paris the 
short skirts that Parisiennes have never abandon- 
ed; but they protest against the discomfort of 
long and clumsy skirts for walking suits. Now 
that crinoline is abolished, this abridged skirt will 
be graceful as well as convenient; it is now worn 
for morning walks in the city, and many are be- 
ing made for the country, for the sea-side, mount- 
ains, coaching, etc. 

Albatross cloth is a new smooth-faced fabric 
similar to mohair, which is said to be made from 
the down of the albatross. It is also known as 
drap de Virginie. It comes in solid colors, in 
small pin-head checks, and in narrow stripes of 
blue, brown, or black with white. The plain, 
striped, and checked cloths are all used in a single 
costume, 

WHITE WOOL DRESSES. 


Soft white wool goods resembling flannel, but 
of less weight and as cool as muslin, will be used 
for country toilettes next summer, especially at 
the sea-side, where the moisture takes the starch 
out of cottons and linen. This is called sea-side 
barége, and is the nice fabric that is being imitated 
by bunting, and which originally suggested the 
use of bunting for dresses. The French wool ba- 
rége costs 75 cents a yard, while domestic bunt- 
ing is only half this price. The barége suits are 
made with draped princesse polonaise, or with 
pleated waists and scarf over-skirts, and are giv- 
en character by rich brocaded silk trimmings that 
form deep square collars, wide Josephine belts, 
cuffs, pockets, and scarf sashes on the skirt. 
Sometimes the Breton cloth embroidered bands 
are used in quaint olive green or robin’s-egg blue, 
with vests, collars, and chatelaine pockets wrought 
in characteristic designs. 

For information received thanks are due to Ma- 
dame Kenor; Mademoiselle Couprn, successor 
to Madame Ferrero; and Messrs. ArNnoLp, Con- 
staBLE, & Co.; and Evans, Peake, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Earut RvssE.y’s country home, Pembroke 
Lodge, is thus pleasantly described in one of 
the London World’s sketches of ‘‘ Celebrities at 
Home:” ‘From the moment when he first sets 
foot inside its doors, the visitor discerns that 
Pembroke Lodge is an abode of culture. For 
Lord RussE.u’s library has widely overflowed 
its proper limits, and has inundated the entrance 
hall with books. The book-shelves are crowned 
with dispatch-boxes two tiers deep, and the pic- 
tured faces of princes and statesmen on the walls 
are somewhat inconveniently crowded. The hall 
communicates with a suite of four rooms, em- 
bracing a variety of aspects, and commanding a 
rare succession of views. The two drawing- 
rooms were evidently furnished with a view to 
summer occupation. Papered with pale green 
or white, and slightly though gracefully fur- 
nished, their chief adornment consists of wa- 
ter-color drawings and miniatures. A few books 
of the day lie on the tables, with here and there 
a volume of engravings or a collection of rare au- 
tographs. Folding-doors, curtained with bright 
cretonne, lead to a large and airy room, rich in 
evidences of thoughtful attention and refined 
taste, which is Lord RussELy’s presence-cham- 
ber. The furniture is graceful in shape and gay 
in color. Near the sofa-bed stands a reading- 
chair, and over the large writing-table is a row 
of favorite books. History and politics are the 
staple of this collection, Lord Russeiu’s own 
writings on these subjects not being absent. 
The book-cases are lined with rows of volumes, 
which suggest by their battered binding and 
frayed edges that they may have formed the 
mental pabulum of the young politician seventy 
years ago. The room contains two or three ob- 
— of art to which special histories belong. 

ere and there a marble statuette or silver col- 
umn expresses the gratitude of a race or a class 
which Lord RussELL at one time or another has 
aided in its resistance to tyranny or its advance 
toward freedom. From a place of honor on the 
wall the strong and jovial features of Mr. Fox 
pe down on the well-earned repose of his dis- 
ciple. 

—Mr. James Irvine may be called a landlord. 
His little place is in Los Angeles County, Califor- 
nia, and contains 107,000 acres of as fertile soil 
as is to be found in Southern California, com- 
prising mountains, valleys, and coast-line. To 
give a better idea of this fine estate, it is twenty- 
two miles long by nine miles wide—quite a little 
patch. 

—The directors of the New York Eye and Ear 
Infirmary have resolved that the new pavilion 
to be erected by them shal] be known as the 
“John C. Green Payilion,” in memory of the 
man whose gift of $30,000 enabled them to 
build it. 

—Mrs. Judge Scuiey, late Mrs. Henry Keep, 
has bought the American Hotel block and the 
Arcade Building, in Watertown, New York, for 

94,000, and deeded the same to trustees for the 
purpose of erecting and maintaining in Water- 
town a home for the aged and infirm, to be call- 
ed “‘ Henry Keep’s Home for the Infirm.” Early 
in life Mr. Keep was a banker in that town. 

—A sketch of Father Hyactnrue, published 
recently in the London World, incidentally makes 
allusion to his wife, as follows: ‘“t What distin- 

uishes Madame Loyson is her welcome. The 

and is held out; and it is a very beautiful one 
—such a hand as an artist who is able to render 
form correctly would draw. There is something 
dignified and matronly in her air, but the smile 
is frank, and the voice has a pleasant, murmur- 
ous sound, as of a mother who caresses a child. 
‘You have come to see the Pére HyacintHE” 
she says. You answer, ‘Yes;’ and as you an- 
swer, you are aware that you scan your hostess 
closely. You can not help doing 80, for her po- 
sition is so unique, and she seems to fulfill "its 
requirements. She is now in middle life, but 
she has great energy and hopcfulness, and her 
figure and attitudes are curiously typical of the 
change which she has introduced into the house- 





hold of a man holding the orders of the Latin 
Chureh; she looks essentially a woman and a 
mother. She wears a close-titting black dress 
of some soft stuff. It is not fashionably made, 
yet there is nothing grotesque about its plain- 
ness. An iron cross hangs on her breast; its 
purple ribbon and the thin black net veil that 
drops from her high comb are her only orna- 
ments. Yet if you were to say so to Madame 
Loyson, she would laugh; for she, like the Ro- 
man lady, has another jewel, and one which she 
will show to you presently.” 

—The ladies of New York .aay be consoled 
to know that a Sir Rose Price, who has been 
coursing over America, says in his book, The 
Two Americas, that he has seen in New York 
more pretty women in a shorter space of time 
than in any other town he has been in. He adds: 
‘American society is sociable, charming, and 
delightful; and experience soon tells one that 
the shoddy representatives so frequently met 


while travelling in Europe are but very poor 
Waanee of the nicest people in New York, 
Washington, or the ‘ Hub.’” 


—The ex-Empress EvGEnte, as she appears to- 
day, is thus described by Lucy Hooper: ‘She 
has grown immensely stout, dresses in ugly En- 
glish-made black gowns, paints her face pink and 
white, blacks under her eyes, and wears a very 
palpable wig of light yellow hair.” 

—WENDELIL PHILLIPS, in a recent address on 
CHARLES SUMNER, made this allusion to the pow- 
er of memory possessed by his brother GzorGE: 
‘When I was in Rome, his brother GzorGE had 
been in the city some time. He had the same 
characteristic with his illustrious brother—an un- 
dying memory. An Englishman came to Rome, 
and was anxious to know whether there was in 
the library of the Pope, the great library of the 
Vatican, a certain book. Now that library is so 
vast that there is no catalogue. You must search 
for its treasures in the industry and memory of 
those who frequent it. The gentleman went to 
the Italians that used the library. They referred 
him to the private secretary of one of the cardi- 
nals; and after a moment's thought, the secreta- 
ry answered, ‘ No, Sir, I don’t know; but there 
is a young man in this city from Boston, and if 
the book is there, he will know.’ They went 
to GeorGE Sumner, and asked him if there was 
such a volume in the library. ‘Yes; it is in 
the tenth alcove, the third shelf, the seventh 
book to your right as you enter.’ They went, 
and found it.” 

—There died recently in South Carolina, at a 
very advanced age, a man named JamEs ORR, 
who was a soldier under WELLINGTON in the 
Peninsular campaign. At the siege of Badajos 
he bore away from the battlements the dead 
body of a brother of Sir Epbwarp PAcCKENHAM, 
who fell at the battle of New Orleans, in 1815. 
Eigkt sons of Mr. Ork served in the Confeder- 
ate army. 

—The late Epwarp Everett used to tell this 
story about himself. Travelling once in Massa- 
chusetts in a stage, before the days of railroads, 
a school-girl came out-of a house and wished to 
getin. They made room for her, Mr. Evergtt 
offering his knee for her to sit upon. She had 
sat some time, when Mr. E. thought she might 
like to know on whose distinguished knee she 
had had the honor ofsitting. He said, “ Perhaps 
you would like to know upon whose knee you 


are sitting?’ ‘ Yes, Sir,’ she replied. He said, 
**My name is Epwarp Everett.” ‘J':; tell!” 
she replied. ‘Be youa sailor man?’ Mr. E. 


remarked that that was his last effort to get a 
reputation. 

—Mrs. Pavu.ine, who recently died at Elna- 
nowitz, Austria, at the age of one hundred and 
eight years, always enjoyed good health, and was 
never known to take medicine; and Samus. 
VENN, who died a few days ago at Trumansburg, 
New York, at the age of one hundred and four, 
was until quite recently remarkably robust and 
active. 

—The Empress-Dowager of Japan is said to 
have contributed $50,000 toward founding a 
school in Tokio for young nobles. 

—President M‘MaHon has sent a gold medal 
to Colonel CAULFIELD, aged sixty, who last Sep- 
tember jumped into the sea at Boulogne, pulled 
out a drowning boy, and then, in the werds of 
a Frenchman present, “shook himseif like a 
Newfoundland, and within half an hour had re- 
sumed his walk on the pier.” 

—One of the conspicuous figures in London 
society is the Countess WALDEGRAVE, wife of 
Lord CARLINGFORD, better known as the Hon. 
CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, a meinber of Mr. GLap- 
STONE’S ministry. The countess is the only 
daughter of Joun BraHamM, famous in his day 
asatenor. She was a woman of great beauty, 
with a genius for society. Lord CarRLINGForD 
is her fourth husband. Two of the previous 
ones left her great wealth. She has no children, 
and has adopted the daughter of one of her 
brothers, a young lady who possesses the fami- 
ly beauty and cleverness. Lady WALDEGRAVE’S 
| whem residence is the WALPOLE palace on 

trawberry Hill, on the Thames. Recently a 
novel called Passion and Prejudice, written by a 
semi-aristocrat, and published by CHapMan & 
HALL, has obtained fictitious importance by af- 
fecting to deal with the leading incidents of her 
ladyship’s life, but the imagination of the writer 
falls far short of the facts. 

—The widow of Daniet WessterR, who for 
some — has been a resident of this city, 
is described as very tall and well proportion- 
ed, with a face large and admirably balanced, a 
forehead of noble height and breadth, eyes dark 
and full of intelligence, a finely cut and stron 
mouth, complexion fair, and shining through all 
an expression of contentment and such sweet- 
ness as one very rarely sees even on the face ofa 
woman. Her dark brown hair is worn in braids 
beneath a tasteful and airy cap, with long ties 
of lace falling over the shoulders. There is a 
subtle charm in the stately “old school’? man- 
ner of deepest courtesy, which it is hard to ren- 
der. As a rule, every one is received in the most 
pleasant and affable manner; aud although pref- 
erence leads Mrs. WEBSTER to quietude and re- 
tirement, few who call are sent away without 
an audience. On Christmas last an invitation 
drew her into society, and more than one who 
then saw the tall, commanding figure declared 
that she “looked every inch a queen.’’ Excel- 
lent health makes itself apparent in both habits 
and gayety of conversation. On being asked 
recently as to her welfare, she replied: ‘‘ My 
health is very good. I ride and walk out—not 
miles, you know, but good long walks;” and 
added, with a gay air, ‘1 can always have a gen- 
tleman escort.” 




















Borper ror Ciorues-Basker, Fic. 1, Dovste Pace. 


Fichu of Tulle, Lace, and Gros Grain 
Ribbon. 

Tue back of this fichu is made of pleated ivory wash 
tulle, edged with lace of the same color an inch and 
three-quarters wide, and trimmed with loops and ends 
of blue gros grain ribbon an inch and seven-eighths 
wide. The upper edge is set into a double binding of 
blue ribbon an inch wide and eighteen inches and 
seven-eighths long, which is edged at the top with 
lace an inch and a half wide, and is covered with a 
three-cornered piece of wash tulle edged with lace. 
The corner of this triangular piece is fastened on the 
back, and trimmed with a bow of gros grain ribbon. 
In front, on the right edge of the binding, is fastened 
a jabot, arranged of tulle and lace on a foundation 
twelve inches and a half long and an inch and a half 
wide, and trimmed with bows. 


Initials for Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuese initials are worked in satin and half-polka 
stitch with white embroidery cotton. 


Basket Stand. 

Tue stand consists of three sticks of black polished 
cane, which are joined with rivets as shown by the 
illustration, and which support a work-basket with a 
handle, a basket for remnants of thread, and a three- 
cornered piece of netting for holding fancy-work. The 
netting and baskets are worked with écru thread in 
netting, through which are passed sticks of black pol- 
ished cane wound with red silk ribbon. The work- 
basket is furnished besides with a bottom of écru 
linen, embroidered in chain stitch ‘with red saddler’s 
silk, and bound on the edge with red silk ribbon. 
For the netted part of the work-basket make a foun- 
dation of 50 st. (stitch) on a mesh half an inch wide, 
and work 20 rounds, always going forward. Through 
the 20th round run a cane thirty-three inches and 
three-quarters long, through the 12th round a 
cane twenty-six inches and seven-eighths long, « 
slope off the ends of the canes, and close them in = 
aring. Run fine wire through the foundation st., 
draw the stitches close together in a circle, twist 
the ends of the wire together, and break them off. <= 
Work the smaller bas- 
ket ip a similar manner 
on a foundation of 30 
st. 16 rounds high, run 
a cane stick twenty 
inches long through the 
last round, and a stick 
seventeen inches 
and three-quarters 
long through the 
9th round. Begin 
the three-cornered 
piece with a foun- 
dation of 2 st., 
work going back 
and forth, widen- 
ing always 1 st. 
at the end of each 
round until the 
work counts 20 st. 
Through the edge 
st. of the netting 
run three canes, 
each twelve inch- 
es long, fasten 








Apron For Girt From 7 To 9 


YEARS OLD. 
them on the stand For aictinainia see 
as shown by the Supplement. 


illustration, and 
join the sticks together. Wind the cane 
with red silk ribbon, which is tied in 
bows. 


Serpentine Braid and Crochet 
Edging for Lingerie. 

Tus edging is worked with serpentine 
braid and crochet cotton, No. 80, as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—On one side of the 
braid work always alternately 4 dc. (dou- 
ble crochet), separated each by 1 ch 


(chain stitch) on the next point, 2d Fig. 1.—Jacker ror Girt From 

4 To 6 Years otp.—Bacx. 
[See Fig. 2.] 

For description see 

Supplement. 


round.—Always alternately 1 
ste. (short tréble crochet) on 
the single ch. between the mid- 
die two of the next 4 dc. in the 
preceding round, 3 ch., 
1 ste. on the vein be- 
tween these and the fol- 
lowing 4 de., 3 ch. 


Work-Bag. 

Tas bag is made of 
hiue satin, and is fur- 
nished with a bottom 
and sides of card-board ; 
the latter are covered 
with blue satin, which 
has first been embroid- 
ered. For the bottom 
ent of card-board one 
piece two inches and 
seven-eighths wide and 
eleven inches and seven- 
eighths long, and cover 
the side turned inward 
with satin. For the sides 
eut of card-board and 
blue satin two whole 
pieces each from Fig. 28, 
Supplement, transfer the 





see Fig. 3, Double Page. ] 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 















CLoak FoR Girt FROM 4 10 6 
Years oLp.—Bacx.—[For Front, 


: r For pattern and description see 
outlines of the design to Supplement, No. X., Figs. 42-49, 










Fig. 3.—Basket Sranp. 
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SERPENTINE Braip anv Crocuet EpGinc 
FOR LINGERIE. 









Work-Bac. 


For pattern and design see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Fig. 28. 





For description see Supplement. 





For description see Supplement. 


[Aprin 21, 1877. 
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Borper ror Ironixe Crorn, Fie. 
Ho.sern-W ork. 


the material, observing Fig. 28, and work the flowers 
with red, white, and pink silk, and the leaves and 
sprays with green and brown silk in point Russe. The 
edge is worked in half-polka stitch with yellow silk, in - 
knotted stitch with white silk, and in point Russe with 
cherry silk. For the points stretch brown silk in four 
shades as shown by the illustration. To make the 
bag cut of blue satin two pieces, each seventeen inches 
and a quarter wide and twelve inches long, join them 
on the ends, turn down the upper edge on the wrong 
side an inch and three-quarters wide, and sew it 
through for a shirr, into which blue silk cord is run. 
Join the bag with the bottom, setting on the material 
plain along the sides of the bottom, and gathered on 
the ends. Having fastened the side pieces, trimmed 
with embroidery, on the bag, cover the bottom on the 
under side with a piece of satin of corresponding size, 
and edge the side pieces all around with ruches of 
blue satin ribbon. On each end lay the bag in a box 
pleat, as shown by the illustration, and trim each 
pleat with a bow of blue ribbon. 


Ladies’ Spring Dresses, Figs. 1-5. 
See illustrations on page 245. 

Fig. 1.—Gray Casumere Dress, composed of a skirt 
and polonaise. The skirt is trimmed with a side- 
pleated flounce of the material, and the polonaise 
with black and gray galloon and buttons. 

Fig. 2.—Serce anp Bourette Dress. The skirt is 
made of olive-green serge and the polonaise is of 
bourette of the same color, and is trimmed with revers 
and folds of serge. 

Fig. 3.—Gros Grain anp De Bice Dress. The 
trimming for the skirt of black gros grain consists of 
a gathered flounce of the material. The over-skirt 
and waist are made of blue and white striped de bége, 
and are trimmed with folds, revers, tabs, and a collar 
of pale blue de bége. The sleeves are likewise of 
pale blue de bége. Neapolitan bonnet, trimmed with 
an ostrich feather and gros grain. 

Fig. 4.—Ontve Green Creviot CLorn Coax, fur- 
nished with a revers 
collar and cuffs of 
the material, and 
trimmed with rows of 
stitching of the same 
color. Buttons and 
button - holes serve 
for closing. Felt hat, 
trimmed with gros 
grain ribbon and 














Fig. 5. — Brack 
Six Dress, trimmed 
with side-pleated ruf- 
fles and folds of 
the material, and 
with buttons. Ne- 
apolitan bonnet, 
trimmed with blue 
gros grain and 


owers. 


Russian Braid 


and Crochet 
See illustration on 
page 245. 
Apron For Girt FROM 7 TO Tus rosette is 
9 YEARS OLD. worked with Rus- 
For description see sian braid, woven 
Supplement. as seen in the illus- 


tration, and with 
crochet cotton, No. 80. Begin with the 
small rosette in the centre, working as 
follows: 1st round.—6 ch. (chain stitch), 
1 p. (picot, emt of 5 ch. and 1 sin- 
gle crochet on the first of these), 7 de. 
(double crochet), separated each by 1 
ch., 1 p., 1 ch. on the first of the 5 ch. 
in this round, 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the fourth of the 5 ch. work- 
ed previously. 2d round.—8 ch., the 
first 8 of which count as first de., 7 
times alternately 1 de. on the upper 
veins of the next de. in the preceding 


Fig. 2.—JackeT ror Girt rrom round, 5 ch.; finally, 1 sl. on the third 
4 To 6 YEARS OLD.—Front. of the 8 ch. counting as first de. in this 
[See Fig. 1.] round. 8d round.—8 ch., which count 


as first de., 7 de., of which the Ist and 
2d, 3d and 4th, 5th and 6th are sepa- 
rated each by 1 p., on the 
next 5 ch. in the preceding 
round, but for all the p. in 
this round work only 4 
ch., and work the sc. 
(single crochet) always 
on the preceding dc., 
then seven times always 
on the next 5 ch. work 
8 de., of which the 2d 
and 3d, 4th and 5th, and 
6th and 7th are separated 
each by 1 p. ; finally, 1 sl. 
on the third of the 3 ch. 
counting as first de. in 
this round. This com- 
pletes the centre worked 
separately. For the out- 
er part of the rosette 
take the Russian braid 






Sacgve ror Girt From 6 To 8 and work as follows: 
Years ovp.—Bacx.—[{For Front, 4th round. — Lay the 


see Fig. 7, Double Page. braid in a diagonal fold 
caine seen an inch and a quarter 
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from the beginning, as shown by the illustration, and work 5 sc. on the braid 
along the fold, 14 times alternately 8 ch., lay the braid in a diagonal fold after 
an interval of three-quarters of an inch, as shown by the illustration, and in a 
second diagonal fold 
after a similar inter- 
val, work 5 sc. along 
the last fold; then 
8 ch., cut off the 
braid after an 
interval of an 
inch and a 
half, stitch the 
ends together 
on the wrong 
side, having 
first laid the cor- 
responding diag- 
onal folds, and cro- 
\) chet 5 sc. along the 
fold which comes on the 
joining seam; then 3 ch., 
1 sl. on the first se. in this 
round. 
the centre is accomplished at 
ch., the first 3 of which count 
on the second following st. in tl 
ing round, 1 ch., 1 de. on the 
second following st., * 5 ch., fasten to the middle of the next 3 p. worked 
between 8 de. in the third round of the centre (to do this, drop the 
st. from the needle, insert the latter into the p., and draw the 
dropped st. through); going back on the 5 ch. worked 
previously, work 5 sc., 
four times alternately 1 
ch., 1 de. on the second 
following st. in the pre- 
ceding round; then 7 
ch., fasten to 
the vein of the 
centre, between 
these 8 de., to 
the middle p. of 
which the fast- 
ening was pre- 
viously done, 
and the follow- 
ing 8 de., and 
going back on 
the 7 ch. work 
ei ee 
times alter- 
nately 1 ch., 1 
de. on the sec- 
ond following 
st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 
and repeat sev- 
en times from 
*, but in the 
last repetition, 
instead of the 
last 4 de. sep- 
arated by 1 ch., 














Fig. 2.—Cuitp’s Couiar. 
For pattern see description on Supplement. 


Batiste Breakrast JACKET. 
For pattern and i see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Figs. 17-22. 
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Sth round.—In this round the joining to | 
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after the 7 sc. work only 1 ch., 1 de. on the second following st., 1 ch., 1 sl. on 
the third of the 3 ch. counting as first de. in this round. Fasten the thread 
and cut it off. On the outer edge of the work crochet the 6th round, as fol- 
lows: Always  alter- 
nately 5 se. along the 
next fold of the braid, 
10 ch., the middle 
two of which are 
separated by 1 p. 
downward (for 
this, work 5 
ch., drop the 
st. from the 
needle, insert 
the latter in the 
first ch. and 
draw the dropped W& 
st. through); final- 
ly, 1 sl. on the first ‘Z 
sc. in this round. 7th ~* 
round.—4 ch., of which the 
first 3 count as first de., al- 
ways alternately 1 de. on the second following st., 
1 ch. ; finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. count 
ing as first de. in this round. 8th round.—4 sc. on 
the next 4 st. in the preceding round, 
1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 4 de. separated 
each by 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch. on the fifth following st., 1 ch.,1 p., 1 ch., pass 
over 4 st.,7 sc. on the next 7 st., and repeat 15 times from *, but in 
the last repetition, instead of 


7, work only 3 se. and 1 sl. on 












Fig. 1.—Cump’s Coiiar. 
For description see Supplement. 


the same time. 4 | 
as first de., 1 de. | 
1e preced- 


Fig. 3.—Curp’s CoLtar. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Fig. 26. 


” 


















the first se. in this round. 
%th round.—* 4 times alter- 
nately 5 ch. 1 


de. on the upper 
veins of the next 


de. in the pre- 
ceeding round; 


then 5 ch., 1 se. 
on the upper 
veins of the mid- 
dle of the next 7 
se., and repeat 
15 times from 
*, but in the 
last repetition, 
instead of the 
se., work 1 si. on 
the sl. in the pre- 
ceding round. 


CUTTING 
FLOWERS 
FOR VASES. 
| pent ac for 

vases should 
be cut with a 
sharp knife, and 
not with scissors, 
which squeeze 


Diurry BreaKFAST JACKET. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs. 23-25, 


Russtan 








































































































































































































Fig. 1.—Gray Casuuere. Dress. 


Fig. 2.—Seree anp Bourerre Dress. Fi 
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g. 3.—Gros Grain ano De Bice Dress. 5 


Fias. 1-5.—LADIES’ SPRING DRESSES. 


Fig. 4.—Ottve Green Cueviot CLota Cioax. Fig. 5.—Briack Sirk Dress, 
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together the ends of the small tubes of the 
stem through which moisture is supplied to the 
flowers. In order to retain them fresh, the wa- 
ter should be renewed every twenty-four hours, 
and a little should be cut off of the ends of the 
stems, obliquely, since the pores close after the 
stems have been in water for some time. 





BLARNEY. 


A wake-srpr dweller, young and fair, 
The dearest little maid in Kerry, 

With blue-gray eyes, and blue-black hair, 
And lips as red as any cherry. 

No shoe nor stocking to her name, 
Which was but simple Kitty Brady— 

And yet a lord from England came 
Imploring her to be his lady. 


She had enother worshiper— 

The boldest boy about Killarney, 
With only love to offer her, 

A little cabin, and—the biarney. 

She favored him with many a glance, 
Until the lord came on the tapis; 
She smiled on him at wake and dance, 

And Paddy as a king was happy. 


The lord was just a trifle glum— 
The moral of an English lover! 
But sure, if he’d been deaf and dumb, 
His jingling gold could talk one over. 
“In silk and satin you shall dress, 
And I will give you jewels,” said he, 
“To twine in every glossy tress, 
Sweet Kate, if you will be my lady.” 


Och, but them words were eloquent! 
Poor Kitty was no more than human, 
And very fond of ornament, 
Like every rasonable woman. 
“Tis thrue Pat coorts me best, but still—” 
Thought she—“ though with the talk he’s ready, 
Arrah, let folks say what they will, 
It’s mighty fine to be my Lady!” 


And so she wouldn’t look at Pat. 

In vain he watched for her and sought her, 
Until one evening, when he sat 

Just flinging pebbles in the water, 
His downcast face and heavy sigh 

Might have moved even stones to pity; 
And she passed, gayly tripping by, 

His worse than stony-hearted Kitty— 


She tried to pass, I mean—as cool 
As any cucumber or melon: 
But though in love, Pat was no fool ; 
He sprang to meet his truant Helen. 
She wouldn’t take his outstretched hand; 
“ An’ is it you, Miss Kitty Brady,” 
Says he, “ that’s got so stiff an’ grand 7?— 
Good-morrow to ye, thin, my lady! 


“Bat Kate agra, now stop an’ spake, 

If but to tell me what’s come o’er you— 
Or is it that your eyes are wake, 

An’ you can’t see me here before you ? 
Och, sure, alanna, you've no call 

To murder people for your pleasure, 
An’ I can’t live at all at ali 

Without your purty self, my threasure! 


“That Englisher has wealth galore— 
A rint-roll longer than my arm; 
Why should he stale from me, asthore, 
That's niver done him any harm? 
Just give me something he’s not got, 
An’ that’s your own thrue heart, my honey. 
Sure, then 1 wouldn't change my lot 
With him for all his dirty money.” 


And what is little Kate to do? 

She laughs and frowns and sobs and blushes: 
“Och, Pat, I give it up to you, 

You'd charm a bird from off the bushes! 
Well, just to save your life, machree, 

An’ not because I care about you, 
I'll think it over”—so said she— 

“But J could live an’ thrive without you!” 


And now to tell the lord of it. 
No wonder if he's rather crusty, 
But little Kate has Irish wit 
That's never suffered to grow rusty; 
“Sure if your Honor I refuse, 
It’s well tor you—och botheration— 
Whin it’s yourself can pick an’ choose 
From all the grandeur of the nation. 


*“ An’ I would look a holy show, 
Drest in the beautifulest bonnet, 
Even if all the flowers that grow, 
An’ feathers too, was stuck upon it. 
An’ in a sthreelin’ satin gown 
I'd still be on'y Kitty Brady— 
Sure, thin, if I'd the Queen’s goold crown, - 
*Twouldn’t make me a raail lady.” 


At first his lordship felt the crosa, 
Being unaccustomed to rejection, 
But thinking, “It’s the girl’s own loss!" 
Found comfort in that wise reflection. 
And ere he left our island green 
He saw a wedding at Killarney, 
And drank, in genuine potheen, 
“ Sacggeg Sonever to the blarney!” 


JULIET. 


By MRS. H. LOVETT-CAMERON. 








CHAPTER XXXIII. 
CAPTAIN HARTLEY RETIRES GRACEFULLY. 


Somesopy tapped at Mrs. Travers’s bedroom 
door at about eleven o'clock the following morning. 
“May I come in, Juliet ?” said Flora, half open- 

it. “Is your headache better ?” 
uliet lay on the sofa wra) in a white dress- 
ing-gown ; her dark hair fell in thick masses on 
the cushions behind her head, and her face was 
as white as marble. There were heavy circles 
round her lustreless eyes, which made them look 
as if they had been open all the night. Her ap- 
was sufficient to have attracted notice 
to her wan and miserable face, but Flora did not 
seem conscious of it. Something else was on the 

girl’s mind. 

“T have come to tell you something—a piece 
of news,” she said, pant ae a little behind her 
— so that her face was hidden from 


“ Well, what is it ” said Juliet, listlessly. 
“Juliet, Captain Hartley proposed to me last 
night, and I accepted him.” 





And then Juliet sat bolt-upright on the sofa 
and looked at her. 

Flora hung her head; there was none of the 
exultant joy, none of the shy gladness, of a girl 
who has won a longed-for lover in her face—only 
white cheeks, and heavy eyelids that were swollen 
with tears and sleeplessness. 

“ Accepted Jack Hartley, Flora!” cried Juliet. 
“Why, you don’t care for him any more than I 
do. What can have possessed you?” 

“T have accepted him,” repeated Flora, with a 
certain doggedness, and looking away from her 
sister-in-law out of the window. 

And then Juliet got up and stood in front of 
the girl, and taking both her hands in hers, forced 
her to look into her face. 

“Flora, my dear,” she said, gently, “ you have 
got yourself into a great scrape, for you know 
very well that you care for Wattie Ellison and 
for no one else.” 

“You have no right to say that, Juliet,” she 
cried, impatiently, her eyes filling with sudden 
tears; “that is all at an end. I have promised 
to marry Jack, and I must abide by my word.” 

“You shall do nothing of the sort,” cried Juliet, 
passionately. All at once she seemed to see in 
herself almost a divine mission to save this young, 
ignorant girl from the consequences of her own 
folly. In the old days no one had put out a hand 
to save her from a loveless marriage, but it should 
not be her fault if Flora fell into the same fatal 
error that had shadowed her own life. Here was 
a duty and an occupation even such as Hugh had 
told her she would find in her life; something to 
do at once for another that should leave her no 
time for vain and selfish repinings over her own 
fate. 

“ Listen to me, Flora,” she said, in a voice that 
was solemn from the earnestness of her mean- 
ing; “never, if I can prevent it, shall you be guilty 
of the sin of marrying one man while your heart 
belongs to another.” 

“Sin, Juliet !” faltered Flora. 

“Yes, for sin it is, and nothing else. Do you 
not know, child, that a wedding gown and a gold 
ring and a few spoken words have no possible 
power to change the heart? Girls seem to think 
that with their wedding day every thing is alter- 
ed and swept away—that their present life is 
ended, and a new self ushered in that will re- 
member no more, nor feel nor think any longer 
the feelings or the thoughts of old. I tell you, 
Flora, it is not so. The man that you love to-day 
you will love after you are married to another, 
possibly all the more intensely because he is so 
hopelessly beyond your reach; the thoughts, the 
hopes, the longings that belong to Wattie Ellison 
to-day will be his on the morrow of your wedding, 
though a triple wedding ring and thrice-told vows 
were to bind you to Jack Hartley. If girls thought 
of this oftener, there would be fewer unhappy 
marriages in the world. Quarrel with your Wat- 
tie if you like, aad die an old maid; you will be 
ten thousand times happier so than if you become 
that most wretched and miserable of God’s creat- 
ures, a loveless wife.” 

The earnestness of: her words impressed the 
girl with a sort of terror—Flora was trembling 
in every limb. ‘“ What shall I do?” she cried, 
clasping her hands together despairingly. “ You 
see, I have promised; how can I possibly get out 
of it now ?” 

“ Did Captain Hartley say any thing about call- 
ing here to-day ?” 

“* Yes, he was to come about half past twelve 
this morning to see me. I don’t know how to 
meet him, I am so miserable !’’ 

Juliet glanced at the clock. 

“Very well, Flora, if you will do exactly as I 
tell you, and leave every thing to me, I will see if 
I can get you out of this trouble.” 

“‘ How good you are!” cried Flora, and she flung 

her arms round Juliet’s neck, and, amid floods of 
tears, confessed many things to her about her fool- 
ish infatuation for Jack Hartley’s handsome face, 
which had made her behave so badly to Wattie ; 
and how she loved Wattie with her whole heart 
and soul, but was afraid he was too angry and 
disgusted with her heartless flirting ever to for- 
give her or to care for her again. 
. “You are a very naughty, silly girl,” said Juliet 
to her; “but I am determined that you shall not 
be a wicked one as well. Now you must do ex- 
actly as I tell you. Goand put on your bonnet, 
and tell William to call you a cab. You are to 
go straight to Mrs. Dalmaine, and tell her I have 
sent you to lunch with her, and you can take her 
those dress patterns, and talk about that new 
dress I promised you, and stay there till I call for 
you this afternoon in the carriage. If she is go- 
ing out, you can still sit quietly there till I come 
for you, but you must promise me not to come 
“— from her house till I fetch you.” 

“T will do any thing you tell me, Juliet,” an- 
swered the girl, meekly and gratefully. 


So it came to pass that when Captain Hartley . 


was ushered, half an hour later, into the cool flow- 
er-scented drawing-room in Grosvenor Street, he 
found sitting there, not his pretty gray-eyed, fair- 
headed fiancée, but her handsome sister-in-law, 
calm and self- as usual outwardly, but 
inwardly awaiting the interview with no little trep- 
idation. 

Now, to say the truth, Jack Hartley had been 
all the morning in a very disturbed and uncom- 
fortable frame of mind, and had been ever since 
a very early hour reflecting with some dismay and 
a very bad headache on his last night’s after-din- 
ner escapade. =. 

To say that he had been drunk overnight would 
perhaps be rather overstating the fact; but he 
certainly had taken more Champagne than was 
usual to him, and, as he grimly reflected, it had 
been beastly sweet stuff, and had flown to his head 
in an unaccountable manner. 

He certainly admired and even liked Flora Trav- 
ers very much indeed. He had sat next her at 
dinner, and had wandered about among the rose 
beds in the darkened garden with her afterward. 





The night air had been soft and balmy, the night 
odors had been sweet and soul-entrancing ; there 
had been no listeners save the grasshoppers and 
the night moths with folded wings among the 
flower beds, and no lookers-on save the silver stars, 
and one jewel-eyed frog upon the gravel-path 
staring at them with all his might and main. 

Given all these fortuitous circumstances, and a 
young man and a maiden wandering about alone 
together in a shadowy garden, and given that the 
young man is of a sentimental and impressionable 
turn of mind, and has taken rather more than is 
good for him, and that the maiden is fair to look 
upon ; that her slight, white-robed figure gleams 
out with graceful distinctness in the darkness, 
that her eyes shine upon him in the starlight 
with a softness which no gas-burners have ever 
imparted to them before; given all this, and you 
can have but one inevitable result—love-making. 
It may be only a little sham manufacture—a pret- 
ty make-believe on both sides; or it may be that, 
carried away by a temporary exaltation, the love 
assumes a more serious aspect, and is made in 
real sober earnest; but in some shape or other 
you may be very sure that love-making will go on. 

Now Jack Hartley had been so carried away 
into making much more serious love than he had 
any idea of. 

When he drove down to that Hurlingham din- 
ner he had no more intention of proposing to 
pretty Flora Travers than he had of eloping with 
his grandmother. So that when he awoke the 
following morning, and realized that he had not 
only proposed to her, but had also been accepted, 
he was, to say the least of it, very much disturbed. 

Not that he in any way objected to the little 


spoiled beauty. She was charming, a dear little - 


girl, a prize any man might be proud of; but our 
friend Jack was not exactly in a position for mar- 
rying any thing but an heiress with five thousand 
@ year. 

His own income was small, and his debts were 
alarmingly large, and had a way of increasing 
weekly and yearly with a fearful steadiness and 
regularity; and Jack knew very well that Flora 
was no heiress, and that with no money of hers 
could: that long list of debts be paid off. 

Nevertheless, Jack Hartley was a gentleman, 
and no idea of not keeping to his bargain enter- 
ed for one moment into his head. 

As he pulled on his boots, and rang the bell 
for his shaving water, he cursed himself for a 
fool to have been carried away by a pair of gray 
eyes and a soft little white hand, and all the witch- 
ery of a midsummer night, into doing so very mad 
a deed as he had been guilty of the evening be- 
fore ; but, all the same, he sent for a button-hole 
flower, and took very particular pains with his 
dress and general appearance, and started off with 
eager punctuality for his interview with the girl 
who had promised to become his wife. 

“T called to see Miss Travers,” he said, when 
he had shaken hands with Juliet. 

“Yes, I know, Captain Hartley,” she answer- 
ed; “ but Flora has gone out to lunch.” 

“Gone out !” he repeated, in astonishment. 

“Yes, I have sent her out; and, if you will not 
mind, Captain Hartley, I want to have a little talk 
with you myself.” 

“Oh, certainly, Mrs. Travers ;” but, man-like, 
as soon as he scented opposition, he began to make 
up his mind to stick to Flora with all his might. 

“Do you know, Captain Hartley,” began Juliet, 
rather nervously, fidgeting with the trimmings of 
her dress as she spoke, “I am afraid this is rath- 
er a foolish business altogether between you and 
Flora.” 

“ How, foolish ?” he asked, a little stiffly. 

“ Well, I need not tell you that a marriage be- 
tween you would be utterly out of the question. 
I do not think that, from all I have heard, you 
are in a position to support a wife at all; and 
Flora would have nothing but what her father 
might allow her—which would not be much, were 
she to marry you, as I am sure he would most 
strongly object to it. And—forgive me if I ap- 

“pear impertinent—but it is said that you have 
extravagant habits, and are very much in debt— 
is it not so? Of course her father would expect 
you to relinquish the one and to clear yourself 
from the other. May I ask how you would pro- 
pose doing so?” 

Jack Hartley was silent. He sat forward on 
his chair, and twisted his hat about in his hands, 
and looked rather sulky. 

“Flora has been intrusted to my care,” contin- 
ued Juliet, “and I consider myself answerable to 
her parents for any imprudence she may be led 
into while staying with me; so you must forgive 
my speaking to you so openly upon this subject. 
Captain Hartley, excuse me for telling you that I 
don’t believe that you are prepared to ulter your 
whole style of living for Flora’s sake, neither do 
I think that she is the sort of girl who would be 
happy as a poor man’s wife.” 

“How can I propose to a girl one evening and 
give her up the next morning?” said Jack, sur- 
ily ; “ how can you ex me to do such a black- 
guard thing? At all events, let me plead my 
cause, such as it is, to her parents.” 

“That is precisely what I want to avoid. At 
present no one knows any thing about it but you 
two and myself; let us all three settle that it is 
a foolish and impossible idea, and there need be 
nothing more said about it.” 

“ But Flora herself will not consent to give me 
up, Mrs. Travers ; and if the dear little girl is will- 
ing to stick to me, by George, I will stick to her!” 

“ Flora,” answered Juliet, with a smile—for 
she had no intention of lowering her sister-in-law’s 
dignity, nor of wounding Captain Hartley’s feel- 
ings, by revealing to him that, Flora was not in 
the least in love with him, and had only accepted 
him from pique with another man—“ Flora is, I 
am happy to say, too sensible to wish to carry on 
an engagement which she knows can never result 
in marri and which can only bring trouble 
to you both. I have had a long talk with her this 
morning, and she has decided to be guided by me 





entirely ; and if you will consent to look upon your 
last night’s words to her as a piece of folly on both 
sides which had better be forgotten as soon as pos- 
sible, she has commissioned me to tell you that she 
will do the same, as she is sure that it will be bet- 
ter for your happiness to forget her.” 

“You mean to say that she wants to break it 
off, then ?” 

“Yes, I think she does; and, fortunately, you 
have not known each other long enough for it to 
be more than a transient pang to either of you. 
I shall send Flora home in a few days; and if you 
do not meet her till next season, you will proba- 
bly have quite got over any little awkwardness by 
that time, and be very thankful to me for having 
spared you the misery of a marriage on a very 
small and inadequate income.” 

Jack Hartley began pacing up and down the 
room. It was really a wonderful piece of luck to 
have things so comfortably taken out of his hands, 
and to have the way to an honorable retreat so 
comfortably opened to him. Of course the idea 
of marriage with a penniless girl was madness— 
it couldn’t be thought of; he ought to: be too 
thankful to any one who saved him from the mis- 
ery of a comfortless lodging, a badly dressed wife, 
possible babies, ill-cooked dinners, cheap cigars, 
and a maid-of-all-work. Even a passing thought 
of these things made him shudder with horror and 
disgust. Mrs, Travers was quite right; he was 
not sufficiently in love with Flora to be able even 
to contemplate with equanimity such an utter rev- 
olution in life for her sake. He had better by all 
means resign her at once, and be satisfied that he 
had done all an honorable man could be expect- 
ed to do to fulfill the rash engagement he had so 
foolishly entered into ; he had been perfectly ready 
to fulfill his part of the contract, and if she and 
her relations had seen fit to draw back, why, he 
ought to thank his stars for getting off so easily, 
and be perfectly content. 

Perfectly content, of course. 

And yet there was a hankering at his heart for 
another sight of the gray eyes, and the small fair 
head, and the saucy red lips that somehow, now 
that they were to be taken away from him, seem- 
ed to become more precious in his sight than they 
had ever appeared before. 

“T suppose I might see her again—just to 
wish her good-by?” he said, rather piteously, 
stopping in his uneasy walk about the room in 
front of Juliet’s chair, while a vision of one more 
kiss from those sweet lips floated temptingly be- 
fore his imagination. 

“Certainly not,” answered Juliet; and she 
could not help laughing, for she pictured to her- 
self at once how Flora would weep and deplore 
her wickedness, and probably confess the whole 
truth about Wattie in her self-reproaches, and so 
break down the whole course of her own strong 
line of argument. ‘Certainly not; no possible 
good could come of it, and it would be only a very 
painful ordeal for her.” 

“ Well, I dare say you are right,” said Captain 
Hartley, ruefully. ‘ Will you tell her I am sorry ; 
I spoke rashly to her; I ought, of course, to 
have considered every thing; and I wouldn’t drag 
her down to a wretchedly poor marriage for the 
world, I shall always be fond of her, and grate- 
ful to her for being willing to have me; but it is 
better not ; and now I think I will go, Mrs. Travers.” 

So, with a tremble of real emotion in his bro- 
ken words such as he had hardly believed himself 
capable of feeling for little Flora Travers, Cap- 
tain Hartley took his leave, walked somewhat un- 
steadily down Grosvenor Street, owing to an un- 
usual dimness before his eyes, then turned into 
Bond Street, where he encountered a friend, into 
whose arm he linked his own, and by the time he 
had reached his club in Pall Mall had, under the 
influence of congenial society and a good cigar, 
completely recovered his equanimity and his usual 
good spirits. 

Wattie Ellison was hard at work at his cham- 
bers in the Temple. No painting litter, no easels 
with half-finished pictures upon them, were to be 
seen about his rooms now, as in the old days when 
he had aspired to be a Royal Academician, and 
had copied Gretchen Rudenbach’s gentle face as a 
study for his “Joan of Arc.” Somewhere or oth- 
er up in a lumber-room, behind several dusty port- 
manteaus, and a pile of very much dustier law 
papers, that same canvas was leaning with its face 
to the wall, just as it had been left on the morning 
of Georgie Travers’s death—with the figure of 
Joan of Arc drawn in, and Gretchen Rudenbach’s 
face, fairly finished, shining like the head of a 
saint out of the blank canvas, while a confused 
mass of black chalk scratches al! round it served 
dimly to shadow forth the howling, raving mul- 
titude that were to have been seen struggling and 
fighting below her scaffold. 

Long ago had Wattie Ellison done with such 
idle fancies of a short-cut to fame and fortune. 
His table nowadays is covered with briefs, his 
clerk looks in every now and then to receive orders 
and directions, and his face looks very stern and 
aged since the days when he was poor Georgie’s 
penniless lover, who rode his uncle’s horses, and 
had much ado to keep himself in boots and breech- 
es through the hunting season. 

Presently the clerk comes in with a cup of cof- 
fee and a piece of dry toast on a tray, announcing 
it somewhat pompously as “ Your lunch, Sir.” 
Mr. Ellison answers, “ All right, put it down,” and 
goes on with his reading and taking notes till the 
coffee gets stone-cold, when he drinks it all off at 
a gulp, and munches the toast with his eyes still 
riveted upon the blue pages of the draft in his 
hand. 


Little enough time has a rising young barrister, 
with a fast-spreading reputation for talent, for 
any such trivial occupation as luncheon! 

Presently the clerk looks in again. 

“If you please, Sir,” he says, with some hesita- 
tion, “there is a lady wishes to speak to you.” 

“Eh, what—a lady ? Some begging governess, 
I suppose. I can’t possibly see her, Adams.”’ 


“So I told her, Sir,” said Adams, doubtfully; 
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“but she seemed to think you would be sure to 
speak to her—and she is a lady, Sir, and none of 


our begging women.” 
ae Very well, go and ask her her name.” 


Presently Adams came back with Mrs. Travers’s 
card between a very much ink-stained finger and 
thamb. 

“ Show her in at once.” 

And Juliet enters. 

“T am very sorry to disturb you, Wattie,” says 
Juliet, when she had shaken hands with him, and 
had taken the chair he hastened to offerher. “I 
won't detain youone moment. I only want to ask 
you if you will go down to Bradley next Sunday.” 

“Why, is Mr. Travers ill?” he asked, quickly. 

“Not at all, that I know of; but the old man 
is always, as you know, glad to see you; and, be- 
sides, Flora will be at home again,” added Juliet, 
looking down demurely at the threadbare carpet 
below her feet. 

“T don’t see what that has to do with me,” an- 
swered Wattie, with stern disapprobation of Flora 
and her movements in his voice. 

“Don’t you?” cried Juliet, looking up at him 
suddenly in her impetuous way; “then I will 
tell you—I think it has every thing to do with 
you. I ama very old friend of yours, Wattie, so 
I am going to take the liberty of telling you that 
you are just throwing your happiness away; and 
I can tell you that, if you won’t take the trouble 
to put out your hand to take her, somebody else 
will save you the trouble.” 

“Tf Flora prefers somebody else—” began Wat- 
tie, stiffly. 

“ She does nothing of the sort,” broke in Juliet, 
angrily; “ and the proof is that she is going back 
home to Bradley again as free as when she came to 
me. And I can tell you,” she added, with a free 
translation of the events that had happened which 
was thoroughly feminine, “ that if she had chosen 
she might have gone home engaged to Captain 
Hartley, and that she is not ought to be a proof 
to you that, whatever’ little faults she may have, 
her heart, at all events, is in the right place.” 

“Do you mean to say that Hartley proposed to 
her?” asked Wattie, excitedly; for the idea of a 
rival is never pleasing to any man. 

“ Certainly I do; and somebody else will prob- 
ably do the same unless you look after her your- 
self. Ihave no patience with you, Wattie ; letting 
a nice, affectionate girl like Flora slip through 
your fingers, just because you don’t choose to take 
the trouble to speak to her.” 

“Tt is not that, I assure you, Mrs. Travers,” 
began Wattie, eagerly, and flushing a little as he 
spoke. “I never meant to force Flora’s affections 
—and I have fancied lately that she did not care 
for me except as an old friend. She has been 
cold in her manner to me, and has done several 
things which she knew I did not wish her to do, 
and which I had expressly asked her not to do. 
For instance, there was the day at Lord’s; could 
any thing prove more plainly to a man that a girl 
did not care for him than that ?” 

“Oh, what fools you men are!” cried Juliet. 
“ Why, her coldness to you and disregard of your 
wishes was just what showed how much she was 
thinking of you ; and as to the cricket-match, why, 
she went in a dark blue bonnet which made her 
look almost plain, just because you are a Harrow 
man !” 

“So she did!” exclaimed Wattie, remembering 
the fact for the first time. “I did not notice it 
then.” 

“Why, you were blind! A more marked en- 
couragement could not have been given to you. 
You men always seem to think a girl must throw 
herself into your arms before you can believe 
in her sincerity. Now don’t be a fool, my dear 
friend; go down to Bradley next Sunday, and see 
if I am right or not about her affection for you.” 

Wattie Ellison promised somewhat shamefaced- 
ly that he would go down to Bradley, and Juliet 
shook hands with him and took her leave. 

From the Temple Mrs. Travers drove to Mrs. 
Dalmaine’s house, where Flora was waiting im- 
patiently for her. 

“ Well, Flora, I have settled it all for you,” said 
Juliet, as the two drove off together. “ Captain 
Hartley has behaved very well, and acknowledged 
the wisdom of all I said to him. I have convinced 
him that an engagement with you would be the 
height of folly, as there would never be money 
enough for you to marry upon, and your father 
would never hear of it; so it’s all at-an end, and 
he has sent you a pretty message, and we are 
neither of us ever going to allude to the subject 
again. He is not at all angry with you, and thinks 
you are quite right—and I don’t think he is very 
broken-hearted; so let us never speak of it 
again.” 

“ Oh, Juliet, how can I ever prove my gratitude 
to you ?” 

“Why, by doing exactly as I tell you. I am sor- 
ry to put an end to your visit, my dear, but I am 
going to send you home to-morrow.” 

“ Not really ?—oh, Juliet !”” 

“Yes, really, Flora. Believe me, after what 
has passed, it would be very awkward for you to 
meet Captain Hartley. Besides, I have promised 
him that you shall go; it is only right and fair to 
him.” 

Flora shed a few tears behind her veil. “I 
have been very foolish and wrong, I know, Juliet 
dear,” she said; “ but losing the rest of the sea- 
son seems a dreadful punishment.” 

“Well, take your punishment patiently,” said 
Juliet, laughing, “‘and then perhaps it will turn 
out better than you expect ; and be thankful, you 
foolish child, that you are not punished much more 
severely than by missing a few balls and fétes.” 

But of that other interview with Wattie Ellison 
at the Temple, and of his proposed visit to Brad- 
ley on the following Sunday, Juliet, like a true 
tactician, said not a single word. 

They were passing down Bond Street, and 
t d for a t at one of the large jewel- 
ers’ shops. 

“You needn’t get out, Flora; I am only just 





ing to ask if my bracelet is mended,” said Ju- 
iet, as she got out of the carriage. 

She went into the shop. A gentleman stood 
with his back to her, leaning over the counter. 
It was her husband. 

A shop-man was holding up before him a very 
handsome diamond locket, for which he was ap- 
parently bargaining, while several others of the 
same kind lay spread out in their velvet cases on 
the counter. 

“T don’t think I can do better than have that 
one,” said Cis. 

“ Certainly, Sir; it is quite the handsomest 
thing of the kind we have had for some time, and 
IT am sure would give satisfaction. Where shall 
I send it for you, Sir?” 

“To Miss Rudenbach, 120 Victoria Villas, 
Notting Hill,” answered Cis, in a distinct voice, 
dictating the address to the man, who wrote it 
down. 

“T will call again,” said Juliet, turning to the 
door, to the man who had come forward to her. 
“T find I have forgotten something. I will call 
to-morrow.” 

And she got herself out of the shop and into 
her carriage with the sort of bruised, giddy sen- 
sation one has after one has had a severe fall or 
a severe blow. 

“ Was the bracelet done ?” said Flora. “ Why, 
how white you look, Juliet !” 

“Home!” said Juliet to the footman, who was 
waiting for orders, and spoke not another word all 
the rest of the drive. 

(ro BE OONTINUED.] 











PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorresPonpeEnt. } 


y E continually attempt to judge of the pres- 

ent fashions by the rules that prevailed 
in times gone by, which gives rise to many er- 
rors. Formerly when a new shape in waists or 
wrappings, or a new style of trimming, appeared, 
it utterly effaced the old one, so that not the 
slightest traces thereof remained, and it seemed 
never to have existed. To-day, on the contrary, 
a new fashion does not suppress the preceding 
one, but adds to it, and the different modes, con- 
tinually increasing in number, live amicably side 
by side. For this reason it would be entirely 
wrong to say that belted waists will be worn in 
the summer, and therefore that cuirass basques 
and polonaises will no longer be in vogue; we 
should say that belted waists, and cuirass basques, 
and polonaises, and every thing, in fact, will be 
worn. 

Very elegant toilettes for reunions in the spring 
are composed of plain silk, faconnée silk (that is 
to say, with designs or stripes), and white mus- 
lin; the latter is employed for the plastron or 
vest, and for the trimmings. This is a mixture 
composed of three different elements, but which 
are used, however, to devise most ingenious com- 
binations, forming a charming whole. Sometimes 
the waist opens wide in front over a vest with 
large basques, round or square, made of muslin, 
pleated or plain, with or without insertions, and 
sometimes the waist is only a simple sleeveless 
jacket, very short, very open, and fastened on a 
simulated waist of white muslin with large basques 
all around. As regards the trimmings combined 
with white muslin, their diversity defies all de- 
scription. Every dress of every woman is differ- 
ent, and not one of these dresses is trimmed like 
another. 

For the spring, there are in preparation polo- 
naises of which no two resemble each other. 
Each one is closed differently, and even for those 
which are buttoned straight in front, a simulated 
unequal buttoning is invented. The right side 
crosses over the left, and is cut in one or more 
tabs, either square, round, or pointed, which are 
attached to a second row of buttons. The left 
side in this case is finished, or rather bordered, 
by a pleated band, which appears in the hollows 
between the tabs. All this is edged with a thick 
cording of a different color, harmonizing with 
that of the toilette, and giving an individual 
character to each dress and to each toilette, for 
by toilette is understood the ensemble, what was 
formerly called the costume, that is to say, the 
wrapping included. 

To introduce more variety into trimmings, the 
fashion of cutting the edges of the material either 
in square tabs with equal spaces between them, 
or in points or scallops, under which is set a 
pleated flounce of different material, or of white 
muslin, has been revived and amplified. When 
the square tabs are separated by spaces equal to 
their dimensions and form, these spaces are filled 
by pieces of pleated material or white muslin 
(according to the toilette), and the tabs are edged 
on the three sides with a thick cording of a dif- 
ferent color. This edge trims the skirt, the polo- 
naise, the sleeves—in a word, every part of the 
toilette. Means have been found at last to adapt 
the princesse dress to street use, and to wear it 
without renouncing the polonaise. This ingen- 
ious combination is accomplished in the follow- 
ing manner: Two materials are chosen, let us 
suppose of silk, one plain and the other with fine 
stripes ; the latter is cut to represent a sleeveless 
polonaise, which opens from the neck to the bot- 
tom. The deficiency in length is made up of 
plain material, and the parts wanting to fill the 
opening in front from the neck to the bottom, 
and the sleeves, are likewise of the plain mate- 
rial. The whole forms one single dress, buttoned 
from the neck to the feet, and is slipped on in 
one piece, as all the parts are fastened together. 
For a wrap for such dresses a lace fichu, black or 
white (according as the dress is dark or light), is 
thrown over the shoulders, and tied once in front 
in a careless fashion, with uneven ends, for ir- 
regularity is now the fashion. 

The bonnets—but how shall I describe the 
bonnets? They are made in all shapes and of 








all materials, 


For the spring the majority are 


bonnets of crépe de Chine, and tulle embroidered 
in gold or silver, according to their color; all 
brown shades to écru are embroidered in gold, 
and all gray shades or blue are embroidered in 
silver. These tulle bonnets are only worn in the 
carriage, and to concerts, expositions, and morn- 
ing receptions, always on condition that the wear- 
er goes in a carriage. There are also in prep- 
aration, even for the summer, bonnets of silk 
gauze extremely light, with open-work designs 
imitating lace, or else of striped gauze, white or 
of another color, and lastly of plain gauze, black 
or white, or of any other color, dark or light. 
The color preferred by fashion, whether for very 
elegant bonnets or for very dressy toilettes (but 
in the latter case only in combination), is lemon, 
more or less pronounced. No dressy toilettes are 
now made of one material only, one might say. 
Lemon-color is combined with garnet, dark blue, 
and golden-brown. Stamped or ciselé velvets 
(that is to say, with designs, on a satin founda- 
tion) are much used for trimmings to spring 
dresses, cut in bands, and employed as galloons 
for trimming robes, polonaises, and wrappings. 
On beige tints this velvet is maroon or garnet, 
and furnishes also the pockets, revers, and col- 
lar; on gray, the velvet is dark blue, Havana, or 
wood brown. Frequently the polonaise opens 
wide from top to bottom over a square vest made 
of similar velvet. Moreover, damask goods are 
employed in the same manner as stamped velvets 
on spring goods. They are cut in bands for trim- 
ming the edges, and are used for the vest, collar, 
revers, and pockets of the dress. 

Every thing verging on yellow, whether more 
or less, is fashionable, and will be still more so in 
the future. Yellow, from golden-brown to straw- 
color or mandarin, will replace red, which has 
reigned for eighteen months. There are very 
light woolen goods in straw-color with fine raised 
stripes dotted with mandarin yellow. Straw bon- 
nets, caps, and fichus will be generally trimmed 
with flowers and ribbons in one of these shades. 
This is very becoming to brunettes, but what of 
the blondes ? They can no longer be in the fash- 
ion. Was there evera greater misfortune? How 
can mandarin yellow roses be worn on a bonnet 
over blonde hair ? 

New goods are very numerous. The most 
original look as if covered with dust—but it is 
gold-dust, or else a sprinkling of several colors 
combined in such a mauner as to harmonize with 
the foundation ; on all brown shades, gold-dust, 
on dark blue, white and orange dust, and so on. 
The material called cendrillon is gray, with dark 
blue and mandarin dust ; it is trimmed with cord- 
ings and ribbons of these two colors. There are 
also manufactured many Algériennes or Maro- 
caines with an écru ground, and very fine raised 
stripes in straw and mandarin yellow. L must 
also mention the beautiful silk gauzes, thick but 
very pliable, with diagonal satin stripes, raised, 
and with threads of uneven thickness. On seal 
brown these stripes are sky blue and straw-col- 
or, on gray they are in straw-color and man- 
darin yellow. Bronze is still very fashionable, 
and is combined with gray, the bronze trimming 
the gray, and the gray trimming the bronze. One 
of the chief features in trimmings at present is 
a thick cording of a different color from the dress 
material, used not only for trimming the edges, 
but also for the back and nearly all the outlines. 

Emmetine RayMonp. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


MONG the wonderful results of modern 
science is the telephone. What practical 
benefits will accrue to mankind from this novel 
invention are not yet fully unfolded. But vo > 
ination runs forward to the time when, not only 
in the public hails of New York may an audience 
listen to musical strains from distant cities, but 
when also our first-class private houses shall have 
telephonic connection with a chosen church, 
with the Academy of Music, with the halls of 
Congress, with some special bank or office, with 
houses of friends and relatives, and so on, to an 
indefinite extent. There seems to be a possibil- 
ity, to say the least, that one may in time to 
come sit in his own parlor and hear every thing 
he desires from the outside world. hether 
this solitary and exclusive style of business and 
amusement would become popular or not is 
questionable. We fancy most people would pre- 
fer going bodily to the Academy of Music to see 
as well as to hear Adelina Patti, for example, in- 
stead of having her sweetest notes sent to their 
own rooms by the Atlantic cable. ea gra 
by the time the telephone is perfected, some 
enius will have invented some method of send- 
ng simultaneous photographs, illustrating the 
telephonic communications. 

The experiments made by the inventor of the 
telephone, Professor Graham Bell, prove con- 
clusively that the ordinary tones of the human 
voice can be carried over a wire, and distinctly 
heard many miles distant. Words spoken at 
Boston have been distinctly audible at North 
Conway, 143' miles distant. Melodies sung in 
Boston have been comfortably heard by a Salem 
audience ; and as we write, a New York audience 
is preparing to applaud artists singing in Phila- 
delphia. The apparatus of the telephone is simn- 

le: a plate of iron or steel fastened to a sound- 
ng-board, a speaking-tube by which sounds are 
conveyed to the plate, a bar of soft iron or mag- 
net, with a coil of insulated copper wire around 
one end, and an adjusting screw. The electric 
wave used in transmitting the sounds is gener- 
ated by the voice itself—an important improve- 
ment over the battery current, which was at first 
employed. Many obstacles remain to be over- 
come, but the capabilities of this curious in- 
vention are apparent to listeners. 





On the morning of March 27 the Staffordville 
Reservoir, on the east branch of the Willimantic 
River, Connecticut, gave way, and a torrent of 
water rushed down through the valley, destroy- 
ing dams, bridges, and maint an The loss of 
property is great, and many mill operatives are 
thrown out of employment by the disaster, but 
it is believed that only one or two lives were 





and the heavy rains of March proved that it was 
not strong enough to bear any unusual pressure. 
In the valley of the Willimantic are many pros- 
perous manufacturing villages, where are wool- 
en, cotton, thread, and sewing-silk factories. 
Stafford Springs and Staffordville will suffer 
severely from this calamity. Many buildings 
were destroyed, although a large proportion of 
residences were on high land. 





With the first warm breath of spring a fatal 
epidemic broke out in the Sheltering Arms Nurs- 
ery, in Brooklyn. Several of the little qnes died, 
and all the inmates exhibited to.a greater or less 
degree the symptoms of malarial poison. In- 
vestigation showed that the disease was caused 
by poisonous exhalations resulting from defect- 
ive sewerage. The managers of the Nursery 
rented the building about a year ago, and it has 
given satisfaction until recently. The inmates 
will now be removed to other quarters until 
existing evils are thoroughly remedied. 





Nobody will regret the exit of ‘stormy March.” 
Such a protracted ‘spell’? of dismal weather 
was sufficient to give every one the blues—in 
the old, not the new, sense of that word. In 
fact, the devotees of blue glass had little oppor- 
tunity to test the efficacy of that popular rem- 
edy; there was not sun enough to cure any 
thing all throigh the month, with or without 
blue glass. But with the coming of another 
month, hope revives, somewhat as it did in the 
mind of the colored philosopher, who remarked 
that ‘the had ’mos’ allers noticed if he lived fro 
de month of March, he lived fro de year.” 





The officers of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children would be greatly aided 
in their work by receiving any cast-off clothes 
for children. The little ones who come into 
their care are often very destitute. 





A London correspondent of the Boston Jour- 
nal says that about fifty young ladies are em- 
ployed as artists in the studios of the Doulton 
pottery, and are all well paid. They are not re- 
stricted to hours, like the operatives, but it is 
understood that their success is largely depend- 
ent upon the spontaneous action of their minds. 
They are industrious, however, and keep the 
great kilns filled with the products of their ar- 
tistic fingers. These girls are from the middle 
class of society, and have had the advantages of 
a good education before they developed taste in 
drawing and coloring. Some of them have al- 
ready won an enviable reputation in their art. 





It is said that Secretary Thompson, of the 
Navy Department, acquired a sufficient knowl- 
edge of Greek, Latin, French, and German after 
he was sixty years old to enable him to make 
translations which he desired in connection with 
literary work in which he was engaged. 


The Rubens celebration at Antwerp, next Au- 
gust, is expected to be a grand affair. In addi- 
tion to exhibitions of ancient and modern art, 
they are to have competitive international and 
national chorus singing. Invitations have been 
sent to various singing societies of France, Hol- 
land, and Germany. 


Formerly people could sleep comfortably on 
mats out-of-doors in Honolulu. No rain fell 
for three-fourths of the year, and consumptives 
sought the place for relief. Now the climate 
has changed, and colds and influenza are fre- 
quent. This is supposed to be in part the result 
of the fact that while formerly there were no 
trees in the city, and the neighboring valley was 
a forest, now Honolulu is filled with trees, and 
the valley is as dry and parched as the city used 
to be. There is now a great variation of tem- 
perature between daytime and night. 





The following bit of poetry is charming in it- 
self, and just now is pleasantly suggestive of 
coming blossoms. The author is unknown to 
us: 


“In the snowing and the blowing, 
In the cruel sleet, 
Little flowers begin their growing 
Far beneath our feet. 
Softly taps the Spring, and cheerly, 
“Dar ings, are you here ?’ 
Till they answer, ‘ We are nearly, 
Nearly ready, dear. 


«Where is Winter, with his snowing ? 

Tell us, Spring,’ they say. 

Then she answers, ‘ He is going, 
Going on his way. 

Poor old Winter does not love you, 
But his time is past; 

Soon my birds shal! sing above you— 
Set you free at last.’” 





The booming of artillery about noon on one 
of the warmest, pleasantest days of March an- 
nounced the entrance into New York Harbor of 
the Grand Duke Alexis and his Russian squad- 
ron. The fleet consisted of the Svetlana, Bogatyr, 
and Ascold, and anchored off Twenty-third Street. 
The Grand Duke is captain of the Svetlana. The 
squadron will probably remain in port some time. 


The Court Journal gives the sad history of 
three fashionable ladies, a mother and two 
daughters, who not long ago were arrested for 
stealing at a large store in Paris. Detected with 
their pockets crammed full of abstracted articles, 
they made no attempt to deny their guilt, and 
were consequently brought to trial, the mother 
being sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, 
while the daughters were acquitted. These la- 
dies belonged to the proudest aristocracy of 
France, but were reduced in means. Being too 
poor to purchase such dresses as would enable 
them to make a fashionable appearance in soci- 
ety, they unfortunately adopted this nefarious 
method of supplying their wants. The whole 
affair ended tragically. The mother died, bro- 
ken-hearted, in prison. One of the daughters 
was engaged to be married, and her betrothed 
nobly lent her the aid of his presence and sup- 
port all through the trial, never leaving her side 
till the verdict was pronounced. Then, when 
he could do no more, and finding it impossible 
to trust the woman he had hoped to marry, the 
engagement was broken off. Both the giris en- 
tered a convent of the very strictest order, and 
the young man has suddenly changed from a gay 
and elegant society man into a confirmed old 





lost, The reservoir had been recently enlarged, 


bachelor, negligent in his dress and misanthrop- 
ical in his habits. 2 
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Monogram for Lingerie. 
Tus monogram is worked in satin and half-polka stitch 
with white and colored cotton. 


Laundry Utensils, Figs. 1-13. 

We give herewith descriptions and illustrations of various 
laundry utensils, which are especially designed for fine wash- 
ing. The long four-cornered clothes-basket, Fig. 1, is made 
of wicker-work, and is furnished with a lid. It is designed to 
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Fig. 1.—Svrt ror Girt From 
16 vo 18 Years Op. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt FROM 
11 ro 18 Years OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


Figs, 1-8.—GIRLS’ SUITS, 











hold soiled pieces of fine linen, or lingerie which has been 
sprinkled previous to ironing. The fronts and sides of the 
basket are furnished on the outside with pockets of blue 
linen lined with gray carriage leather, which may be used 
either to hold lace or laundry utensils. For each pocket cut 
of linen and carriage-leather lining one piece of suitable 
length and width, allowing for the flap, lay the double mate- 
rial in a fold on the outside for the pocket and for the flap, 
and cut out the under edge in a right angle, as shown by the 
illustration, so that the middle part of the flap forms a tab. 
Having furnished the pocket with soufflets of linen and car- 
riage leather, bind it with white linen tape seven-eighths of 
an inch wide, ornamented through the middle with a row of 
chain stitches worked with red cotton, and edged with a cross 
seam of blue cotton. Next set strips of embroidery on the 
tabs (see border, page 244). For these strips first mark the 
outlines of the design on white linen tape an inch wide with 
dots by means of perforated board, size No. 1, as shown by 
the illustration; then work the figures with blue and red 
cotton in point Russe. Baste these strips on the flaps as 
shown by the illustration, and button-hole stitch 
them along the edge on the foundation with red 
cotton, in doing which, at the same time, edge 
the ends of the tape which are folded on the 
wrong side in a point in like manner. Set tas- 
sels of blue, white, and red cotton at the points. 
A button and loop overcast with button-hole 
stitches of red and blue cotton serve for closing. 
On the inside the basket and lid are lined with 
gray carriage leather finished on the edges with 
strips of blue linen an inch wide, which are 
trimmed with a narrow border; for the latter 
baste on white linen tape half an inch wide, or- 
nament it through the middle with a cross seam 
of blue cotton, and sew it on at both sides with a 
chain stitch row of red cotton. The lining is 
fastened to the edge of the basket with small 
white nails. Bands embroidered in a similar 
manner are set on the lid in the middle, and 
serve to hold the fluting irons. 

The ironing cloth Fig. 2, of white frieze, which 
is twenty-three inches and a quarter wide and 
thirty-two inches long, is bordered on the edge 
with two crochet rounds of double blue and red 
cotton. .For each crochet round work always al- 
ternately 1 se. (single crochet) on the material a 
quarter of an inch from the edge, 5 ch. (chain 
stitch), but the se. and the ch. scallops of both 
colors should come transposed (see Fig. 3), and 
in working the 2d round the work should be 
turned. The border is worked in Holbein-work 
(see page 244) with red and blue cotton, the em- 
broidery appearing correct on both sides. 

The ironing cloth Fig. 4 consists of a piece of 
linen twenty-three inches and a quarter wide and 
thirty-two inches long, and is trimmed with a 
border on the edge. Before working the border 
draw out a thread of the material a quarter of 
an inch from the edge, and on this open-work 
line, catching the material on the edge, crochet 
with red cotton, at intervals of three-eighths of 
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Fig. 3.—Borprr ror Ironine Cuorn.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 11.—Frat-Iron witn_ Hornet. 
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an inch, always alternately 2 sc. separated by 4 ch. The ad- 
joining stitches are worked with blue cotton in Holbein-work, 
as shown by Fig. 5. 

The wax bag, Fig. 6, is made of white linen. For the bot- 
tom cut of linen one round piece three inches and three- 
quarters in diameter, and for the rim a piece eight inches and ‘ 
seven-eighths long and three inches and a quarter wide, join 
the latter on the ends, and set it on the bottom. The seam 
made by joining the rim and bottom is covered with rows of 
half-polka stitches worked with red cotton and a cross seam 
of blue cotton. The top of the bag is trimmed in a corre- 
sponding manner. Seven-eighths of an inch from the upper 
edge set on wrought loops through which white tape half an 
inch wide is run. 

For the bluing bag, Fig. 7, cut of white flannel two pieces, 
each four inches wide and six inches and seven-eighths long, 
lay them on each other, round them off on the bottom as 
shown by the illustration, and cut them pointed at the top. 
Sew up the bag, excepting the points, turn over the edges of 
the seams on the outside, and cover them with linen tape 
three-quarters of an inch wide, ornamented with half-polka 
stitches of red and a cross seam of blue cotton ; the cross seam 
is continued on the points, which are bound with 
similar braid. On the points fasten the ends of 
a band eleven inches and a quarter long, worked 
in single crochet with red, white, and blue cot- 
ton, which is folded through the middle, slipped 
through a bone ring, and fastened to one end of 
the bag as shown by the illustration. In using 
the bag this ring is pushed back as far as may be 
required. 

The clothes-line, Fig. 8, which is designed for 
hanging out fine linen, is worked in knotting with 
Estremadura cotton, No. 2. Work first on a 
foundation of 12 threads (beginning in the mid- 
dle), with one end of a knotting thread laid double, 

45 tatting knots for the loop (for each tatting 
knot work a button-hole stitch loop on the foun- 
dation threads from the upper toward the under 
side, and a similar loop from the under toward 
the upper side). To facilitate the work tie the 
unused knotting threads and the foundation 
thread loosely together above the knot-work for 
the present, and pin this knot to a cushion. 
Having finished the tatting knot, take all the 
foundation threads together, and with both knot- 
ting threads work half-double knots or right 
knots (for these work always the first half of a 
double knot, by which means the curves in the 
rows of knots are formed). When the threads 
have been used up, new threads should be added, 
until the line has gained the length required. 
The starch bag, Fig. 9, is made of strong can- 
vas gauze, of which cut one piece twenty-eight 
inches and seven-eighths long and twenty inches 
wide, fold it lengthwise through the middle, cut 
a slit six inches long along the fold on both ends, 
and bind these slits with white tape. Join the 
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gauze on the sides to within six inches of the ends, and bind 
the slits thus formed likewise with tape. On the ends turn 
down the material on the wrong side, and sew it through for 
a shirr, into which wooden bars are run, furnished with holes 
on the ends for fastening on the material with buttons. Be. 


Faure Waist. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Saceur ror GIRL FROM 
5 To 17 YEARS OLD. 

For description see Supplement. 
Figs. 29%, 29-32, P PP 


Fies. 1-3.—GIRLS’ AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES AND WRAPPINGS. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Aprin 21, 1877. 








low the slits on one side set on white tape, which 
is passed around the bag first on one side and 
tied. Having poured the boiled starch into the 
bag, tie the latter with the second tape, and twist 
the bars in opposite directions, by which means 
the starch passes clear through the meshes of the 
gauze without touching the hands, 

The bag Fig. 10, designed for holding the 
clothes-pins and clothes-line, is made of blue linen, 
and trimmed with strips of embroidery. To make 
it cut of linen one piece twenty inches and a half 
wide and thirty-two inches long, fold it length- 
wise through the middle, and join it on the sides 
on the wrong side. Cut a slit ten inches and a 
half long in the middle of the front at a distance 
of ten inches and a half from each end, bind this 
slit with linen tape an inch wide, trim ghe latter 
on the outside with a cross seam of blue and 
chain stitch rows of red cotton, and fasten the 
tape on the edge with button-hole stitches of red 
cotton on the foundation. In the middle of the 
bag on one side set a brass ring an inch and a 
quarter in diameter, which is first wound with 
coarse white cotton, and then covered with two 
crochet rounds, worked as follows: lst round 
(with blue cotton).—Always alternately 3 se. on 
the ring, 8 ch. 2d round (with red cotton).—7 
sc. on each ch. scallop in the preceding round. 
To this ring fasten a band twelve inches long, 
for which embroider linen tape three-quarters of 
an inch wide with chain stitches of red and a 
cross seam of blue cotton, and fold it lengthwise 
through the middle. Besides this the bag is fur- 
nished on both ends with embroidered strips 
eight inches and seven-eighths long, which are 
worked like those on the pockets of the basket, 
Fig. 1; finally, sew up the bag on the ends. 

The holder, Fig. 11, which is fastened to the 


brass screws on the handle of the iron, is made _ 


of blue linen. To make it cut from Fig. 27, Sup- 
plement, two whole pieces, and tuft them with 
tassels of red worsted on a foundation of curled 
hair, as shown by the illustration. Bind the 
edge of the holder with white tape, and ornament 
it on both sides with a cross seam of blue and 
chain stitch rows of red cotton. In the hollow 
sew on blue worsted braids, and on the opposite 
side set on a wrought loop, both of which serve 
for fastening the holder to the handle of the 
iron. 

The mat, Fig. 12, which is designed for rub- 
bing off the iron, and of which Fig. 13 shows a 
section in full size, is worked with gray twine in 
knotting. The original is about six inches wide 
and twelve inches long, but such mats can be 
made larger or smaller to suit the size of the 
iron. To make the mat, which is worked cross- 
wise, take a foundation cord twelve inches long, 
and to the middle six inches of this cord tie at 
short intervals twenty-five cords a yard and a 
half long, laid double in the usual manner, so 
that between these cords may be fastened (in the 
opposite direction) for the knotted tassels on this 
end, With these knotting ends work as follows: 
lst round.—Pay no attention to the first and last 
two ends, pass the 3d end for the foundation 
horizontally across the knotting ends, and with 
all the other ends in succession (from left to 
right) work two button-hole stitch loops each. 
2d round.—Like the preceding round, but before 
working it, with the 2d on the 3d end and with 
the end before the last on the end preceding it, 
work one tatting knot each (for each tatting knot 
work one button-hole stitch loop on the founda- 
tion from the upper toward the under side, and 
a similar loop on the same from the under toward 
the upper side), and then, with the Ist on the 2d 
end and with the last end on the end before the 
last, work 10 tatting knots each. 3d round.— 
Pay no attention to the first and last two ends, 
and always with the next two ends work two dou- 
ble button-hole stitch loops (to do this work one 
button-hole loop with the 1st on the 2d end, and 
a similar loop with the 2d on the Ist end). 4th 
and 5th rounds.—Like the preceding round, but 
the knots in each of these rounds should come 
transposed on those in the preceding round. Re- 
peat seven times the Ist-5th rounds, and then 
once more the lst and 2d rounds, but in the last 
round, with the first and last two ends, work only 
the single tatting knot, and omit the following 10 
tatting knots. After finishing the last round tie 
always the next four ends in a knot, as shown by 
the illustration, and cut off thé projecting ends 
after an interval of an inch and a quarter. On 
the other end tie always a cord four inches and 
seven-eighths long, laid double on the foundation 
cord between two knotting cords, and then tie 
always four of these in a knot likewise, and cut 
them even on the under edge. 





“CHRIST TAKING LEAVE OF 
HIS MOTHER.” : 
See illustration on page 252. 


‘PAIS beautiful picture forms a valuable addi- 

. tion to our series of Scriptural art illustra- 
tions, and is well worthy of preservation. It rep- 
resents Christ bidding His mother farewell at the 
gates of Jerusalem, previous to entering upon the 
Passion which was to achieve the redemption of 
mankind th His suffering and death. The 
features of the Martyr are full of tender sadness ; 
in His sympathy for His mother He seems to have 
forgotten the cruel tortures that are impending, 
and to seek only to soothe the y which is de- 
picted in her countenance. The disciples are 
grouped in the background, Peter and John alone 
being plainly visible. 

Although little is said in the Scriptures con- 
cerning Christ’s companionship with His mother 
during the last days of His life, it is improbable 
that He would have gone to meet His doom without 
bidding a tender adieu to the mother who had 
reared Him from infancy, and whom He had treat- 
ed with uniform respect and affection. Tradition 
relates that she saw Him again bearing His cross 
in the Via Dolorosa, when she fainted at the 





sight; and that she was present at the crucifixion 
and the descent from the cross. After all was 
over, say the legends, she retired to her chamber, 
to await there the fulfillment of the promise of 
Christ’s resurrection. As she was earnestly en- 
gaged in prayer, a crowd of angels surrounded 
her, waving palms and singing hallelujahs; then 
Christ entered, bearing the cross, and followed by 
the patriarchs and prophets whom He had released 
from Hades. He afterward showed Himself to the 
apostles. After the ascension, at which she was 
present, she dwelt with St. John, to whose care 
Christ had confided her, and went with him to 
Ephesus, accompanied by Mary Magdalene, after 
persecution broke out at Jerusalem. She died in 
St. John’s house on Mount Sion, and was buried 
in a tomb in the valley of Jehoshaphat. Mrs. 
Jameson, in her Legends of the Madonna, relates 
many poetical traditions concerning the life and 
death of the mother of Christ, which belong, how- 
ever, to the domain of legendary lore, the histor- 
ical facts being exceedingly meagre. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 


At breakfast next morning, Lady Sylvia ap- 
peared as cheerful as possible. She was quite 
talkative, and was more charmed than ever with 
the beauties of the Rhine. No reference was 
made to that little incident of the previous even- 
ing. 
She had been schooling herself as usual. Was 
it not natural for him to show some resentment 
at this foolish school-girl notion of presenting a 
£1000 bank-note to her father? Her husband 
could not be expected to share in her romantic 
notions. He was a man of the world. And had 
he not shown his generosity and unfailing con- 
sideration in not only assenting to her proposal, 
but in going off to conceal his natural disapprov- 
al? Her woman’s eyes had been too quick ; that 
was all. 

On the other hand, Balfour, delighted to find 
his young wife in such good spirits, could not 
think of reviving a matter which might lead to a 
quarrel. She might give her father the thou- 
sand pounds, and welcome. Only he, Balfour, 
would take very good care, as soon as he got 
back to England, that that was the last applica- 
tion of the kind. 

Now, the truth was, there had been no such 
application. Lord Willowby had written to his 
daughter, and she had received the letter; but 
there was not in it a single word referring to 
money matters. A simple inquiry and a simple 
explanation would have prevented all this un- 
pleasantness, which might leave traces behind it. 
Why had not these been forth-coming? Why, 
indeed! How many months before was it that 
Balfour was urging his sweetheart to fix an early 
day for their wedding, on the earnest plea that 
marriage was the only guarantee against mis- 
understandings? Only with marriage came per- 
fect confidence. Marriage was to be the perpet- 
ual safeguard against the dangers of separation, 
the interference of friends, the mischief wrought 
byrumor. In short, marriage was to bring about 
the millennium. That is the belief that has got 
into the heads of a good many young people be- 
sides Mr. Hugh Balfour and Lady Sylvia Blythe. 

But as they were now quite cheerful and 
pleased with each other, what more was wanted ? 
And it was a bright and beautiful day ; and soon 
the steamer would be coming up the river to take 
them on to Coblentz, that they might go up the 
Moselle. As they stood on the small wooden 
pier, Lady Sylvia, looking abroad on the beautiful 
panorama of crag and island and river, said to 
her husband in a low voice, 

“Shall we ever forget this place? And the 
still days we spent here ?” 

“T will give you this advice, Sylvia,” said he. 
“Tf you want to remember Rolandseck, don’t 
keep any photograph of it in England. That 
will only deaden and vulgarize the place; and 
you will gradually have the photograph dispos- 
sessing your memory picture. Look, now, and 
remember. Look at the color of the Rhine, and 
the shadows under the trees of the island there, 
and the sunshine on those blue mountains. 
Don’t you think you will always be able to re- 
member ?” 

She did not look at all. She suddenly turned 
away her head, for she did not wish him to see 
that her eyes had filled. It was not the last time 
she was to look at Rolandseck—or rather at the 
beautiful picture that memory painted of it— 
through a mist of tears. 

“Hillo !” cried ker husband, as they were step- 
ping on board the Kaiser Wilhelm, “I’m hanged 
if there isn’t Billy Bolitho!” 

“Who is he?” said she, timidly. Her first im- 
pulse was to shrink from meeting any stranger. 

“Oh, the best fellow in the world,” said Bal- 
four, who appeared to be greatly pleased. .“ He 
isa Parliamentary agent. Now you will hear all 
that’s been going on. Bolitho knows every body 
and every thing ; and, besides, he is the best of fel- 
lows himself.” 

Mr. Bolitho, with much discretion, did his ut- 
most to avoid running against these two young 
people; but that was of nouse. Balfour hunted 
him up, and brought him along to introduce him 


to Lady Sylvia. He was an elderly gentleman,. 


with silvery white whiskers, a bland and benevo- 
lent face, and remarkably shrewd and humorous 
eyes. He was very respectful to Lady Sylvia. 





He remarked to her that he had the pleasure of 
knowing her father; but, as Balfour put in, it 
would have been hard to find any one whom Mr. 
Bolitho did not know. 

And how strange it was, after these still days 
in the solitude by the Rhine, to plunge back again 
into English politics! The times were quiet 
enough in England itself just at the moment; but 
great events had recently been happening, and 
these afforded plenty of matter for eager discus- 
sion and speculation. Lady Sylvia listened intent- 
ly: was it not part of her education? She heard 
their guesses as to the political future. Would 
the Prime Minister be forced to dissolve before 
the spring? Or would he not wait to see the ef- 
fect on the country of the reconstruction of the 
cabinet, and appear in February with a fascina- 
ting budget, which would charm all men’s hearts, 
and pave the way for a triumphant majority at 
the general election? All this she could follow 
pretty well. She was puzzled when they spoke 
of the alleged necessity of the Prime Minister 
seeking re-election on assuming the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; and she did not quite 
know what league it was that was likely to oppose 
—according to rumor—the re-election at Birming- 
ham of a statesman who had just been taken into 
the cabinet. But all this about the chances of a 
dissolution she could understand pretty well; and 
was it not of sufficient interest to her, consider- 
ing that her husband’s seat in the House was in 

ril ? 

But when they got into the personnel of poli- 
tics she was lost altogether. There were rumors 
of a still further reconstruction of the ministry ; 
and the chances of appointments falling to such 
and such people brought out such a host of de- 
tails about the position of various men whose 
names even were unknown to her that she got not 
a little bewildered. And surely this garrulous, 
bland old gentleman talked with a dreadful cyn- 
icism about public affairs, or rather about the 
men engaged in them. And was not his talk af- 
fecting her husband too? Was it true that these 
were the real objects which caused this man to 
pose as a philanthropist and the other to preside 
at religious meetings ? She began to find less and 
less humor in these remarks of Mr. Bolitho. She 
would like to have carried her husband away from 
the sphere of his evil influence. 

“T suppose now, Balfour,” said he, “ you have 
been taking a look round? You know, of course, 
that Ballinascroon will make short work of you?” 

“Yes, I know that,” said the other. 

“Well,” said Mr. Bolitho, “they say that we 
sha’n’t know what the government mean to do 
until Bright’s speech in October. I have a sus- 
picion that something besides that will happen in 
October. They may fancy a bold challenge would 
tell. Now, suppose there was a dissolution, where 
would you be ?” 

“ Flying all over the country, I suppose—Eves- 
ham, Shoreham, Woodstock, Harwich, any where 
—seeing where I could get some rest for the sole 
of my foot.” 

“If I were you,” said Mr. Bolitho, “I would not 
trust to a postponement of the dissolution till the 
spring. I would take my measures now.” 

“Very well, but where? Come, Bolitho, put 
me on to a good thing. I know you have always 
half a dozen boroughs in your pocket.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Bolitho to Lady Sylvia, 
with a cheerful smile, “ your husband wishes to 
make me out a person of some importance, 
doesn’t he? But it is really an odd coincidence 
that I should run across him to-day; for, as it 
happens, I am going on to Mainz to see Eugy 
Chorley, and that is a man of whom you might 
fairly say that he carries a borough in his pocket 
—Englebury.” 

“That’s old Harnden’s place. What a shame it 
would be to try to oust the old fellow !” said Bal- 
four. 

“Oh, he is good for nothing,” said Mr. Bolitho, 

yly. “He ought to be in a Bath-chair, at 

righton. Besides, he is very unpopular; he 
has been spending no money lately. And I sup- 
pose you have got to oust somebody somewhere 
if you mean to sit in the House.” 

“But what are his politics ?” said Lady Sylvia 
to this political pagan. 

“Oh, nothing in particular. Formerly, if there 
was a free fight going on any where, he was 
sure to be in it—though you never could tell on 
which side. Now he limits himself to an occa- 
sional growl.” 

“ And you would have my husband try to turn 
out this poor old gentleman ?” said Lady Sylvia, 
with some indignation. 

“ Why not ?” said Mr. Bolitho, with a charmin 
smile. “How many men has Harnden rae. 
out in his time, I wonder? Now, Lady Sylvia, 
you could be of great use to your husband if you 
and he would only come straight on with me to 
Mainz. Mr. Chorley and his wife are at the —— 
Hotel. He is a solicitor at Englebury; he is the 
great man there, does all the parochial business, 
is a friend of the Duke’s—in short, he can do 
what he likes at Englebury. Your husband 
would have to conciliate him, you know, by put- 
ting a little business in his way—buying a few 
farms or houses on speculation and selling them 
again. Or, stay, this is better. Eugy wants to 
sell a few acres of land he himself has. I be- 
lieve he stole the piece from the side of an out- 
of-the-way common—first had a ditch cut for 
drainage, then put up a few posts, then a wire to 
keep children from tumbling in, then, a couple of 
years after, he boldly ran a fence round and 
cleared the place inside. I suppose no one dared 
to interfere with a man who had the private af- 
fairs of every one in the parish in his hands. Well, 
I think Mr. Chorley, when he sees all this fuss go- 
ing on about inclosures, sometimes gets uneasy. 
Now your husband might buy this land of him.” 

“For what purpose, pray?” demanded Lady 
Sylvia, with some dignity. “Do I understand 
you that this land was stolen from the poor peo- 
ple of the village?” 





“Yes,” said Mr. Bolitho, coolly. “And your 
husband could give it back to them—make a - 
lic green of it, and put up a gymnasium. That 
would have to be done after the election, of 
course.” 

“And how do you propose that I should aid 
my husband ?” asked Lady Sylvia. Balfour, who 
was listening in silent amusement, could not un- 
derstand why she grew more and more chill in 
her demeanor. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Bolitho, with a shrewd smile, 
“you will have to conciliate Mrs. Chorley, who is 
much the more terrible person of the two. I am 
afraid, Lady Sylvia, you don’t know much about 
polities.” 

“No,” said Lady Sylvia, coldly. 

“Of course not—not to be expected. She 
won’t be hard in her catechising. But there are 
one or two points she is rather fierce about. You 
will have to let the English Church go.” 

“To let the English Church go?” said Lady 
Sylvia, doubtfully. 

“T mean as a political institution.” 

“ But it is not a political institution,” said Lady 
Sylvia, firmly. 

“T mean as a political question, then,” said Mr. 
Bolitho, blandly. “ Pray don’t imagine that I am 
in favor of disestablishment, Lady Sylvia. It is 
not my business to have any opinions. I dare 
not belong either to the Reform or to the Carl- 
ton. I was merely pointing out that if Mrs. Chor- 
ley speaks about disestablishment, it would not 
be worth your while to express any decided view, 
supposing you were not inclined to a with 
her. That is all. You see, Mrs. Chorley is the 
daughter of the great Quakeress, Mrs. Dew—of 
course you have heard of her ?” 

“No, I have not,” said Lady Sylvia. 

“Dear me! Before your time, I suppose. But 
she was a delightful old woman—the dearest lit- 
tle old lady! How well I remember her! She 
used to live in Bloomsbury Square, and she had 
supper parties every Tuesday and Friday even- 
ing ; it is five-and-thirty years ago since I went 
to those parties, Mrs. Dew was a widow, you 
know, and she presided at the table; and when 
supper was over she used to get up and propose 
a series of toasts in the most delightful prim and 
precise manner. She was a great politician, you 
must understand. And many men used to come 
there of an evening who became very celebrated 
persons afterward. Dear me, it’s a long time 
since then! But I shall never forget the little 
woman standing up with a glass of toast and wa- 
ter in her hand—she did not drink wine—and 
giving the health of some distinguished guest, or 
begging them to drink to the success of a bill be- 
fore the House; and we always drank her health 
before we left, and she used to give us such a 
pretty little old-fashioned courtesy. Mrs. Chor- 
ley,” added Mr. Bolitho, with a grim smile, “ is not 
quite such another.” 

“ But do you mean,” said Lady Sylvia, with some 
precision, “that because Mrs. Chorley is the daugh- 
ter of a Quakeress, I am to pretend to wish for 
the destruction of the Church of England—my 
own Church ?” 

“My dear Lady Sylvia!’ cried Mr. Bolitho, 
with a sort of paternal familiarity, “you must 
not put it in that way.” 

But here Balfour interposed; for he perceived 
that she was becoming a trifle warm, and a young 
husband is anxious that his wife should acquit 
herself well before his friends. 

“Look here, Sylvia,” he said, good-humoredly, 
“T suppose neither you nor I have any very keen 
personal interest in that question. No doubt the 
Church of England will be disestablished in time, 
and before that time comes it will be well to pre- 
pare for the change, so that it may be effected 
with as little harm and as little harshness as pos- 
sible. But the severance of the connection be- 
tween Church and state has nothing to do with 
the destruction of the Church; it is a political 
question ; and if Mrs. Chorley or any body else is 
so constituted as to take a frantic interest in such 
a thing, why should any other person goad her 
by contradiction? The opinions of Mrs, Chorley 
won't shift the axis of the earth.” 

“You mistake me altogether, Hugh,” said Lady 
Sylvia, “I have not the slighest intention of en- 
tering into any discussion on any topic whatsoever 
with Mrs. Chorley.” 

Of course not. She already regarded Mrs. 
Chorley, and all her views and opinions, no mat- 
ter what they were, with a sovereign contempt. 
For was it not this unholy alliance into which 
her husband seemed inclinec to enter, that was 
the cause of his speaking in a slighting, indiffer- 
ent manner about subjects which ought to have 
been of supreme importance to him? And the 
cheerful and friendly face of Mr. Bolitho pleased 
her no longer. 

“ Are we going on to Mainz, then?” she asked 
of her husband. ‘ 

“T think we might as well,” said he. “There 
can be no harm in seeing this potentate, at all 
events. And we can go up the Moselle another 
time.” 

So he abandoned, at a moment’s notice, that 
voyage up the beautiful river to which she had 
been looking forward for many a day, merely that 
he should go on.to see whether he could bribe a 
solicitor into betraying a constituency. She knew 
that her noble husband could never have done 
this but under the malign influence of this god- 
less old man, whose only notion of the British 
Constitution was that it offered him the means of 
earning a discreditable livelihood. And she, too, 
was to take her part in the conspiracy. 

“You know, Lady Sylvia,” said Mr. Bolitho, 
with a pleasant smile, “there is one thing will 
conciliate Mrs. Chorley more than your agreeing 
with her about politics ; and that is the fact that 
you are your father’s daughter.” 

She did not quite understand at first. Then it 
dawned upon her that they hoped to bring Mrs. 
Chorley into a friendly mood by introducing that 
political termagant to the daughter of an earl. 
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Lady Sylvia, who had retired into her guide-book, 
and would listen no more to their jargon of poli- 
tics, resolved that that introduction would be of 
such a nature as Mrs. Chorley had never experi- 
enced before in the whole course of her miser- 
able, despicable, and ignominious life. 

{To BE CONTINUED.) 





BELLA AND BABY. 


ILL you lift your head, Isabel, and listen 
to me? We must see what is to be 
done for you as quickly as possible.” 

The speaker, Caleb Arno, was a grave, care- 
worn-looking man of fifty-five. He had come to 
New York with his three sisters to attend the 
funeral of a younger brother, and “to inquire 
into the state of his affairs.” Their rage and 
astonishment when they learned that of the prop- 
erty they had counted on sharing with his widow, 
not so much remained as would furnish a shelter 
for herself and child, can hardly be described. 
Outraged as they felt with “Charles,” all united 
in laying the principal blame of his ruin on her. 
Her extravagance in dress, her love of society 
and pleasure—all this was brought up against 
her, and her youth and inexperience (for she was 
scarcely nineteen) seemed no excuse in their eyes. 
Even Caleb, who had his feelings more under 
control, could not help an added shade of severity 
in his voice as he addressed her. 

Bella raised her head quickly. Poor thing! 
She looked too young and tender to meet such 
trials. And yet the resolution with which she 
choked back her tears showed that the little 
creature had considerable spirit after all. 

“Tt is best you should understand the state of 
affairs, Bella,’ Caleb went on. “Charles has left 
absolutely nothing behind him—not even the 
house belongs to you. Now what are you going 
todo? As you have lost your aunt—” 

“ And a nice one she was to bring up a girl!” 
broke in Mrs. Cotton. “I don’t believe Bella can 
so much as hem a pocket-handkerchief! And 
me with my seven daughters slaving our lives out 
on that miserable farm! And the little money I 
expected in return for all I had done for Ch—” 

“Gently, Sarah, gently,” interposed Caleb, and 
his calmly authoritative voice acted as a sort of 
sto) k on Mrs. Cotton’s effervescing wrath, for 
with one indignant gulp of protest she was silent. 

“ Such talk does no good,” he went on. “ Bella 
understands our circumstances, and that sister 
Wright is the only one who hasn’t a family on 
her hands—” 

“No family!” put in “sister Wright,” an 
acid-looking little woman. “And well for me I 
haven’t—it’s all Job an’I can do to live now. 
Many’s the time I’ve gone to church in a calico 
dress, when those no better’n me were rolling 
about io their carriages, dressed up in silk and 
feathers. No thought of sister Wright then / 
But when trouble comes, and there’s no one else 
to turn to—” 

“T don’t want to be a burden; you don’t un- 
derstand me if you think so,” Bella broke in. 
“ And I know I’ve been extravagant and foolish, 
though I didn’t realize it before. But I’m will- 
ing to do any thing if I can only earn a living for 
my poor baby.” Tears welled up into her eyes 
at the thought of her child, but she brushed them 
hastily away. 

“You needn’t worry about the baby,” said a 
voice that had been silent till now. 

All eyes turned toward Mrs. Buell. She had 
had time for reflection during the last few min- 
utes, and had concluded that matters might have 
been much worse for her. Her husband was 
wealthy, able to supply her and her three daugh- 
ters with every luxury. Absorbed in these re- 
flections, she scarcely noticed the conversation 
going on around her, till the baby’s name fell 
upon her ear. This recalled to her mind a talk 
with her husband, and she unfolded her “ plan” 
with the air of one conferring an unexpected 
favor. 

“You needn’t worry about Archie, Bella; I 
have a beautiful plan for him. I think the best 
way I can help you will be to take the boy off 
your hands. Robert will be willing, I know. Of 
course it will be quite a care, but we sha’n’t mind 
that if we can only be of service to you. He shall 
have every ens we won't make a bit of 
difference between him and our own children. 
Of course you could come to see him now and 
then”—for Bella looked petrified. “I would ask 
you to stay with us, but you and Robert never did 
get on well together, you know. And then it would 
be better for the child.” 

“ Give up my baby!” cried Bella, springing from 
her chair. “ Do you think I have a heart of stone ? 
Oh, it’s too much!” A gush of passionate tears 
choked her voice. “I may ‘come to see him now 
and then.’ Oh, how kind you are, Mrs. Buell ! 
how well you understand a mother’s yearning 
over her child !” 

“ Bella,” said Caleb, gravely. 

She turned and caught his hand, as if hopeful 
of his sympathy. 

“ Oh, Caleb, wasn’t it wicked to ask me to give 
up my child? I’ve been a vain, foolish girl, but 
I always did love my baby so! That she should 
think of such a thing, it hurts me, Caleb.” 

She wept passionately, her head upon his shoul- 
der. Caleb waited till she was quiet; then he 
said, in his grave, moderate tones, 

“ Bella, be reasonable. If you really love your 
child, you will put his happiness before your own.” 

“You want me to do it!” cried Bella. She 
would have pulled her hands away, but he held 
them firmly in his. 

“ Be quiet, and let us talk it over sensibly.” 

“T was girs to say, when Bella interrupted 
me,” said Mrs. Buell, “that Robert and I would 
offer her a yearly sum—” 

“Thank you; I wouldn’t sell my own flesh and 
blood for all the money in the world.” 

“Let us bring this to an end, Bella,” said Ca- 





leb, decidedly. “ Harriet has made you a most 
reasonable offer, and if you persist in declining 
it, we must conclude that you wish us to inter- 
fere no further in your affairs. We will give 
you half an hour to consider,” dropping her hands. 

“ And I don’t want five minutes,” said Bella, 
firmly. She stood quite erect now, with scarlet 
cheeks and a defiant light in her large blue eyes. 
“T won’t give up Archie, and you can do as you 
please.” 

“Think a moment before you turn your back 
on the only ones who can help you,” said Caleb’s 
warning voice, arresting her. 

“God can help me,” said Bella, a pathetic trem- 
ble in her voice. “He gave baby to me, not to 
any body else, and He will help me take care of 
him I’m sure.” 

She passed from the room without another word. 


“No, ma’am, we can not give you a cent more. 
The watch isn’t worth it:” 

There was a touch of insolence in the jeweler’s 
tone that called up a faint flush into the pale face 
regarding him. Bella—for it was she—stood hes- 
itating a moment. 

“Well, you may have it on your own terms, 
then, though I’m sure it’s worth more,” she said, 
with a sigh. 

“ You’re in no danger of being taken advantage 
of in this store, ma’am,” said Mr. Marble, sharply, 
as he counted eighty dollars into her hand. 

Bella went out of the store, her heart heavy as 
lead. The day when she and Archie would be 
turned homeless into the street was put off, but 
only for a time. 

“My wedding ring—that will have to go next,” 
thought the poor child. “ And then !” 

A look of despairing anguish came into her 
eyes, and she clasped the little hand she held 
more firmly. 

“Tt would kill me!” she murmured, in a husky 
voice. 

“Do’lone, mamma, do’lone!” eried Archie. She 
released his hand, and he trotted on before her. 
Though scarcely eighteen months old, he was so 
large of his age he seemed like a child of two years. 
His bronze hair curled tightly over his head, he 
had his father’s ample forehead and splendid 
black eyes. A princely boy! No wonder Robert 
Buell coveted him, and would have been proud to 
call him his son. 

“ Bull! Buil!” cried the little fellow, pausing 
before a shop window, wherein were displayed 
children’s toys and a few jars of candy. 

“No, dear, not to-day.” 

“Bull! Bull!” repeated Archie, imperiously, 
and his mother yielded, as usual. 

Mr. Bull, a little round-faced Englishman, came 
in smiling from an adjoining kitchen. He was 
glad to see the pretty lady, who had come into 
his store like a beneficent fairy some months 
ago. Archie, too—his nurse had taken him 
there once, and from that time the child would 
never let her pass the door without going in. 
The old man learned to watch for him, and his 
round face would dimple with pleasure at the 
sight of the boy. 

“A pleasant day, Mrs. Arno,” a sympathetic 
gentleness softening his voice as he noticed her 
care-worn looks. “You are quite a stranger. 
And how’s curly-head?” laughing down at the 
child. 

“Give him a chocolate mouse, Mr. Bull,” said 


Bella, laying a penny on the counter. “ And 
how is Aunt Nancy to-day ?” 
“Oh, much the same as usual, Wouldn’t you 


like to go in and see her, ma’am ?—it would do 
her good.” 

“And me too,” thought Bella, who felt com- 
forted somehow since she entered the little store. 
“Yes, indeed,” she said, aloud, as she followed 
the old man. Archie trotted after, nibbling at 
his mouse. 

In a chamber adjoining the kitchen lay the old 
woman propped up by pillows. She would never 
walk another step, but her hands were busy knit- 
ting stockings from morning till night, and the 
sale of these added considerable to their house- 
hold store. Her sweet pale face was framed in 
silvery hair; there was an air of refinement 
about her that her husband lacked. Her eyes 
brightened at the sight of Bella, for the latter’s 
good nature and sociable ways. had made her as 
great a favorite with the old couple as her little boy. 

“Dear Mrs. Arno, how glad I am to see you! 
And the darling baby too!” pressing a warm kiss 
on the uplifted mouth, with its impromptu mus- 
tache of chocolate and cream. Erasing her sa- 
lute in the manner peculiar to childhood, he fol- 
lowed his particular friend, “ Uncle Joe,” into the 
store. 

“Are you well, Mrs. Arno? You don’t look 
so,” said the old woman, after they had talked a 
few moments. 

The tender sympathy in her voice fairly over- 
came poor Bella. She struggled a moment; then 
hiding her face on the bed, she broke into a passion 
of tears. 

“ Poor child! what is it ?” asked the old wom- 
an, laying her hand on the bowed head. 

That gentle, motherly touch made Bella’s tears 
flow the faster. It was some minutes before she 
could look up. 

“Tt’s too bad of me to trouble you,” she said; 
“but you spoke so kindly. Nobody has spoken 
to me so since—” 

“Poor child!” repeated the old woman ; “tell me 
your troubles. It’ll ease your heart, perhaps.” 

Thus encouraged, Bella took heart and went 
through her story, not without many tears. The 
old woman cried with her. 

“That they should want to take your baby from 
you—that darling baby! I don’t wonder you felt 
heart-broken. And so you thought the Lord had 


’ forsaken you? Ah, you'll know Him better when 


you've lived as long as me, poor child !” 

“Yes, aunty, I was wrong; but I felt so dis- 
couraged. I thought I had so many friends ; but 
when the time of trouble came—” 





Bella’s voice faltered. The old woman lay si- 
lent, stroking the hand she held in hers. 
“ And you want us to advise you ?” she said at 


t. 

“Yes, I thought you might hear of something 
I could do, I don’t sew nicely. I’m very sorry 
about that. But if there’s any thing else—” 

“Poor dear lady! To think of your having to 
work for a living! Why, you look as if a breath 
would blow you over now.” 

“Oh,-I’'m stronger than you think. I can 
work,” said Bella, earnestly. 

The old woman reflected. 

“Tve a plan in my mind,” she said, looking up. 
“T wish I could think of something better for 
you; but— Would you mind asking my husband 
to step here a moment, Mrs. Arno, please ?” 

What the “ plan” was will be shown hereafter. 


“Yes, Sir, I call it the firm of Bella and Baby, 
and I'd like to put it on the sign. There’s a 
blessin’ follered us ever since they come into the 
house.” 

Mr. Bull, or “Uncle Joe,” as he is geuerally 
called, leans forward in his chair, his eyes fixed 
affectionately on Bella. It is three years since 
we saw her last, but she looks little changed, ex- 
cept that the bloom has returned to her cheek. 

“The blessing came because you and Aunt 
Nancy were so good to us, Uncle Joe,” she says, 
looking up from her work. 

Something glistens in her blue eyes, and the 
young man watching her from an opposite corner 
feels more in love than ever. He is Frank Dar- 
row, an old friend of Bella’s who has visited here 
so often he seems like one of the family. 

“And so you were in Europe at the time of 
Bella’s trouble ?” said the old man, musingly. 
He is never weary of talking about Archie and 
his mother, and one of his hearers at least finds 
the repetition of the theme an unending delight. 
But Bella seems rather uneasy. 

“Did you ever think she’d turn out such a 
little business woman, Mr. Darrow? Why, the 
store ’as prospered as it never did when I was 
running it alone. But I was always sorry about 
her watch, and she insisted so on our taking the 
money—” 

“ Of course I did,” broke in Bella. “A pretty 
thing it would have been to come upon you with 
my baby, and never offer to lighten the burden a 
little! Oh dear, how warm it is !” she added, rath- 
er pettishly, pushing back a bronze ripple of hair. 
Frank saw she felt uncomfortable, and rose to go. 

“ Will you come into the store with me a mo- 
ment, Bella ?” 

“Oh, I guess I'll say good-night here,” said 
Bella. “I must finish my work.” 

“ Just five minutes,” pleaded Frank, and “ Go, 
dear, go,” added the old man. Bella hesitated a 
moment, then did as she was told. 

“ Good-night, uncle,” said Frank, grasping his 
hand. Then, in a whisper, “ You know what I'm 
going to ask her, Uncle Joe?” 

“ Yes, yes. God bless you,my boy! She loves 
you, I know.” 

“ He’s worthy of her,” he muttered, as Frank 
walked off. “I’m glad of it; but, Lord help us, 
how we shall miss her and the boy!” brushing 
away a tear. 

Bella was waiting in the store, a troubled but 
resolute look on her face. Closing the door, 
Frank stood silent a moment. 

“ Bella,” approaching her, “ you know what I 
wanted to ask you ?” 

“T suppose so, Frank,” said Bella, quietly, but 
looking rather pale. “I wish you wouldn’t ask 
it, though.” 

“Oh, Bella, if you knew how I love you!” 
pleaded Frank. “Can’t you love me a little, 
dear ?” 

“ Listen to me, Frank,” said Bella, forcing back 
the tears. “It’s impossible for us to marry; it 
would make too many people unhappy. Think 
of your family. What would they say,” a faint 
smile crossing her face, “to your making a poor 
shop-girl your wife? And on my side are dear 
Uncle Joe and his wife.” 

“Bella, you don’t know my mother and sisters. 
Worldly as they seem, they have warm hearts, 
and they couldn’t Ae/p loving you and your dear 
little boy. As for “ae Joe and his wife, they 
shall suffer no loss. Our home shall be theirs, 
my darling; we will care for them together.” 

“Frank, Frank, that generous heart of yours is 
always getting the better of your head. If my 
conscience would let me bring such a burden on 
you, do you suppose Uncle Joe and Aunt Nancy 
would be willing to give up their little home and 
live dependent on another ?” 


“Then they needn’t leave their home, Bella,” . 


persisted Frank. “I will find some one to take 
your place in the store, though that sha’n’t hin- 
der your being with them as much as you please. 
We will both help them in every way.” 

“Frank, I tell you it is impossible. If we are 
to be friends, you must never mention the subject 
again. And now,” in a softer tone, “I really 
can not stay any longer. Good-night, Frank ; I 
shall always wish you well.” 

There was a slight break in her voice, and 
turning, she went quickly out of the room. Frank 
looked after her a moment, then, with a white, 
set face, he picked up his hat and walked off. 

“ Heartless little thing!” he muttered, as he 
strode fiercely homeward through the rain. “Ill 
never give her another thought. Ah, well! I 
can’t help loving her; she’s the only woman in 
the world to me. Poor Arno hadn’t it in him 
to love her as Ido. Oh, my darling, how can 
you be so hard to me!” 

Could he but have seen Bella half an hour 
later, as she sat crying in her own little room! 

“Ido love him—I do!” she sobbed out. “The 
dear, generous-hearted, noble fellow! Oh, I wish 
he hadn’t gone away so angry with me!” 

“There, darling, take this from mamma. So, 
now ; she will sit by you and hold your hand.” 

Nearly two weeks have passed since Frank and 





Bella parted. She has not seen him since. It 
cost her many tears at first, but for the last three 
days she can think of nothing but her boy. 

Archie has diphtheria and is very sick, the doc- 
tor says. He has gone away now for a while, 
and the child lies exhausted on his pillow. How 
livid and sunken he looks! You would scarcely 
know the blooming face that lay here a few 
nights ago. 

Poor Uncle Joe! He could not keep still a 
moment, but hovered about the mother and child 
in a nervous flutter of fear. 

Whose step is that at the door? The old man 
looked up, and a flash of joy passed over his 
face. Going hastily toward the new-comer, he 
seized both his hands. 

“Thank God you’ve come, Frank! The child’s 
been very sick, but I think he’s a little better,” 
following Frank to Bella’s side. 

She looked up, with her white face and the tear- 
less anguish in her eyes. “Oh, Frank !” she said, 
faintly, putting out her hand. 

Clasping it gently, he said, in a tone of mild re- 
proach, “ Why didn’t you send me word, Bella?” 

“It’s diphtheria ; you mustn’t stay,” whispered 
Bella, motioning him off as he bent over the crib. 

“But I am going to stay, Bella,” he replied, 
with such mild decision that she felt remonstrance 
was useless, 

Wearily the time passed by. The doctor came 
and went, leaving little consolation behind him. 
The old man, worn out with grief and anxiety, 
slumbered heavily in his chair. 

Bella felt she could hardly have gone through 
that night without Frank. She scarcely knew 
her ardent, impetuous lover in him who sat by 
her side, so strong, yet so gentle, quick to antici- 
pate her slightest wish, and ministering to her 
and Archie with the tenderness of a woman. 

“Can't you close your eyes a few moments ?” 
he whispered once. “I know just what to do 
now, and you look so exhausted.” 

“No, oh no,” said Bella, resolutely; and he 
urged her no farther. 

Midnight was approaching, and a great hush 
fell upon them both, for the doctor had said there 
might be a change at that hour. Bella sat, her 
eyes fixed on the child, never stirring except to 
give him his medicine or the stimulants the phy- 
sician had ordered. Frank, motionless as a statue, 
watched the little face with her. 

At last Bella raised her eyes inquiringly to his. 
There was a gleam of hope in her look and in 
the one that answered her. 

“ His breathing seems a little easier,” she whis- 
pered. Frank nodded silently, and there waa 
another long pause. 

A gentle moisture was breaking out over the 
child’s face and body; his breathing seemed eas- 
ier and his expression more natural. Frank and 
Bella hung above him, scarcely daring to indulge 
the sweet hope that had sprung up in their hearts. 

About three o’clock the doctor came in. His 
tired, jaded face brightened the moment he saw 
the child. 

“Yes, he seems better,” said he; “but we 
mustn’t venture to hope yet. Now let us look 
at the little throat again.” 

“His throat looks better,” said he, as he rose 


to go. 

Bella followed him to the door. “The symp- 
toms are favorable,” said he, in answer to her 
imploring glance. “I will call in again before 
noon.” 

Bella turned to go back to her seat. As she 
did so she met Frank’s anxious, loving glance. 
It was almost more than she could bear. 

“Oh, Frank,” she said, “if God will only let 
him live!” and for the first time the tears fell over 
her cheeks. Frank put his arm gently round her, 
and she laid her head on his shoulder. They 
felt from that moment that nothing could ever 
part them’ more. 


Once more let us enter the little chamber. The 
blinds are open now, and the sunset light is 
streaming in. Archie lies in his crib, looking 
like a little spirit, his mother thinks with a half 
sob, as she watches his pale, wasted face, with its 
halo of gleaming hair. But he is gaining strength 
daily, and will soon be running round, the doctor 
says. 

Closing the blinds, his mother takes a chair be- 
side him, and sings in a low, gentle voice. In a 
few minutes he is fast asleep, and she slips away 
for a while. She knows who is waiting for her 
below. 

“ Bella,” said Frank, after they had talked a 


few moments, “I received a letter to-day. Guess 
from whom.” 
“T’'m sure I don’t know,” said Bella. She was 


setting the supper table, and paused with a half- 
startled glance. “From your mother, Frank ?” 

“You little coward, how pale you’ve turned all 
of a sudden! But you’ve no reason. I was a 
true prophet, I tell you,” shaking the letter play- 
fully at her. “I have told her the whole story, 
and she is prepared to love you and receive you as 
a daughter. Is that table ready? Then sit down 
by me, and we’ll read the letter together. You'll 
find out what a warm, loving heart my mother 
has, you little infidel, you!” 


“ And what shall we call the firm now ?” asked 
Uncle Joe, as the happy little party sat down to 
the table. “It’s admitted a new member, you 
know,” he went on, roguishly. “Come, I’ll give 
you a name; one it’ll bear before long, and we'll 
drink to the health of the firm in this bottle of 
wine.” 

“Uncle!” said Bella, laughing and blushing, 


“while his old wife beamed indulgently upon him 


from the arm-chair where Frank’s strong arms 
had placed her. 

“ Bella, Baby, and Husband!” said Uncle Joe, 
rising, with a beaming face, though something like 
a tear twinkled in his eye. “ Long life and pros- 
perity to the firm, and may God’s blessing be on 
it for evermore!” 
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Swiss Muslin, Insertion, and Lace Fichu. 

Tuis fichu consists of a three-cornered foundation com- 
posed of strips of Swiss muslin and insertion, edged with 
lace, and pleated as shown by the illustration. In front, 
the fichu is joined with a bodice, which is edged with 
narrow and wide lace, and is trimmed at the left side with 
a spray of pale blue flowers and with loops and ends of pale 
blue gros grain ribbon. A similar bow is set on the back 
of the fichu. 


Silk and Velvet Cloak, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus cloak is made partly of black silk and partly of 
velvet, and is thinly interlined with wadding and lined 
with silk. The bottom and sleeves of the cloak are 
trimmed with a passementerie border six inches deep, and 
with rows of lace three inches and a quarter and four inch- 
es deep. The cloak is also trimmed down the front and 
on the neck with a passementerie border four inches deep, 
and with lace and inch and a quarter, an inch and three- 
quarters, and three inches and a quarter deep. Button- 
holes and small passementerie buttons serve for closing. 





DRAWING-ROOM AMUSEMENTS. 
GUESSING PROVERBS. 
HIS is a game suitable to all capacities, and therefore 
to be recommended to all companies. The party be- 
ing assembled, one of them leaves the room, and the rest 
choose a proverb, the words of which must be equal in 
number to the players who are left. Suppose, for instance, 
that there are seven persons, and that the proverb chosen 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


Front anp Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X1., Figs. 50-58. 
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is, “ A cat may look at a king,” 
one word is allotted to each 
person, and the victim is then 
introduced. He is allowed to 
ask any question he pleases of 
each of the players, and the 
person addressed must, in mak- 
ing answer, introduce the word 
which has fallen to his or her 
share. The object is so to in- 
troduce it that it shall not be 
picked out of the sentence by 
the victim, and this with some 
words is a matter of no small 
difficulty. In the proverb above 
given, for instance, the first per- 
son would have an easy time 
of it, being only concerned with 
“A,” which useful article is 
capable of being introduced 
without forcing into almost any 
answer to any question in the 
English language. But it is by 
a judicious management of the 
easy words that the victim is 
most readily misled. Perhaps 
he may ask, ‘‘ What is the time 
by your hat?” Let not the per- 
son addressed be content with 
answering, “ That is a question 
I can not answer;” but let the 
reply be something of this sort, 
“T can not spare time to re- 
solve a mathematical problem ;” 
upon receiving which the vic- 
tim will inevitably be caught by 
the word spare, and will settle 
in his own mind that the prov- 
erb is, “Spare the rod and spoil . 
the child.” This sort of mis- 
leading of malice prepense is 
ungenerous, perhaps, but quite 
fair, and makes the thing easier 
for the second person, who has 
to introduce the crucial word 
“eat.” The victim may per- 
haps ask, “Did you ever see 
the Pyramids?” when the diffi- 
culty of the case will be ap- 
parent, and the player who has 
to answer will be looked upon 
as lost. The best way then is 
to treat the questioner as the 
pearl-fisher does the shark, con- 
fuse him by stirring up the 
mud; -and the answer may be, 
“Yes; and in the centre of the 
largest I came across the re- 
mains of a burned mummy sur- 
rounded by the emblems of the 
sacred crocodile, rhinoceros, 
horse, ostrich, alligator, cat and 
dog, and white bull, and sur- 
mounted by an inscription, stat- 
ing that Rameses the Six Hun- 
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dred and Forty-first had died of a stitch in his side.” The victim will 
scarcely make any thing out of this, for he will be confounded by 
the presence of the elements of several common proverbs, and the 
cat willin all probability escape him, while “stitch” is very likely to 
catch his attention. Puns on the words of the proverb are allow- 
able, provided they are quite fair as regards similarity of pronun- 
ciation between the words punned upon. If, for instance, the next 
question asked is, ‘‘How do you like potatoes?” the person ad- 
dressed may introduce his word by answering, “I like them well 
enough from the last day of April to the first of May, baked, but 
not burned, and, above all, mealy.” Here are some English and 
French proverbs, the latter being for the benefit of those who 
choose to play in that best of all languages of society: ‘“ Once bit, 
twice shy;” “ Never look a gift-horse in the mouth;” “It is an 
ill wind that blows nobody good ;” “Least said, soonest mended ;” 
“Willful waste makes woful want;” “A burned cat dreads the 
fire ;’ “ Dis-moi qui tu hantes, je te dirai qui tu es; “Qui terre 
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Figs. 1 and 2,—Sitk anp VELVET CLoakK.—FRont anp Back. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress ror Girt From 5 To 7 
Front anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 9-16. 
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a, guerre a;’“ Péché avoué est a moitié pardonné ;” 
“Rira bien qui rira le dernier ;” “L’eau va toujours a 
la riviére ;” “ Qui ne sait dissimuler, ne sait régner.” 

THE STOOL OF REPENTANCE. 

This is usually played thus: One person being sent out 
of the room, another, who acts as public prosecutor, goes 
tound the circle, and invites each of the company to ac- 
cuse the absent one of some offense ; the more absurd the 
imputed crime, the better. This done, the culprit is intro 
duced, and the public prosecutor addresses him, “ It is my 
painful duty to inform you that in this open and honora 
ble court you have been accused of—” Here follows the 
offense imputed. “ Dyeing your hair,” “ Conceit,” “Pune 
tuality,” ““ Modesty,” “Going to sleep in church,” “ Wear- 
ing green gloves,” “Flirting,” ‘“‘ Writing poetry,” “ Be- 
lieving in compliments,” are all good crimes. Having 
heard the accusation, the culprit makes a short defense 
of himself against the charge, and winds up by pointing 
out the person whom he supposes to have made it, as a 
proof that no credence can be attached to it. If he guesses 
right, the accuser is in turn sent out and made to sit on the 
stool of repentance—if not, the next charge is heard, un- 
til they are all exhausted. The following appears, how 
ever, a better way of playing this game: When the culprit 
has been selected he should be allowed, before leaving the 
room, to choose counsel, who leaves the room with him 
The company will then elect a judge and counsel for tl 





Lilt 
prosecution ; the crimes will be named, and the prisoner 
again introduced. The judge, who must assume a becom- 
ing gravity and spectacles, and, above all, must sit in an 
arm-chair, then states the charge that has been made, and 
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calls upon the counsel for the 
prosecution, who thereupon rises 
and makes a speech to prove the 
commission of the imputed crime. 
When he has come to an end, 
the counsel for the prisoner re- 
plies, and, in consideration of 
his ignorance of the accuser, has 
besides the right to call three wit- 
nesses for the defense from 
among the company. The rule 
of evidence is that he is not al- 
lowed to examine witnesses with 
regard to the actual commission 
of the crime, and any approach 
to an actual reference to it 
must be stopped by the judge, 
or objected to by the counsel for 
the prosecution. His object, 
therefore, will be sb to examine 
the witnesses with regard to the 
circumstances attending the 
crime, or the supposed motive 
for it, as to discover which of 
the company could have actually 
seen it or known it to be commit- 
ted. When this is done, the 
judge sums up, the matter is re- 
ferred to the company as a jury, 
and if the prisoner is acquitted— 
as he may sometimes be in con- 
sideration of a good defense—the 
accuser takes his place. If, how- 
ever, he is found guilty, he is ask- 
ed what he has to say “ why sen 
tence should not be passed upon 
him,” and he then makes a guess 
at his accuser. This method 
gives an opportunity for the 
display of much oratory and in- 
genuity on the part of the coun- 
sel and witnesses, and may be 
made productive of great fun. 
THE KING'S COMING. 

A bustling game, wherein the 
least amount of intellectual with 
the greatest amount of bodily 
activity is required. The play- 
e's are all seated but one; that 
one stands in the centre of tlic 
circle and out, “ Chans 
seats, the king’s coming,” upon 
which every player must change 
seats with some other, the 
ject of the person who gives the 
word being to obtain possession 
of a chair at the moment it is 
left vacant. This, in  conse- 
quence of the general confu- 
sion, will be found much more 
difficult than it appears. If, 
however, the player succeeds in 
capturing a place, the person who 
at the end of all the changing is 
found to be without a chair takes 
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the place in the centre, and gives in turn the sig- 
nal for changing. The chief fun of the game 
consists in the inextricable block which generally 
occurs in the middle of the circle when the 
changing takes place. Let me impress upon 
players the advantage of decision and rapidity, 
the two qualities which will be found to be chief- 
ly taxed. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Svusiz S.—Please send us your name and address, 
with prices and full particulars concerning the articles 
you mention, and we will communicate further with 
you, 

Vittaer Sunsormer.—Suits entirely of black silk 
are much worn, but the most elaborate black suits are 
partly of brocade and partly of plain gros grain. The 
Agnes Sorel Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. X., 
is the best model. French gray, cream or pearl color, 
are the best evening shades for trimming with black 
lace. Make by pattern of the Plastron Princesse Dress, 
illustrated in Bazar No. 7, Vol. X. Cashmere, basket 
cloth, or any of the new wool stuffs with silk will be 
pretty for your dark biue suit made by pattern of the 
Princesse Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. X. 

M.—Any book-binder in arranging your Bazars for 
binding will place each Supplement with the paper to 
which it belongs in such a way that you can open it 
out for reference. The ear-rings to clasp the ears 
without piercing them seem to have fallen into disuse, 
and never to have been generally used. 

A. H. S.—Worsteds and also linen floss are much 
used for embroidering flannel skirts. Nets are not 
just now much worn on the hair, though many ladies 
retain them for the house, especially for morning. 
Princesse dresses are by no means confined to elderly 
ladies. They are especially popular with young ladies 
who have fine figures. 

Lortiz Lover.—Yonu will find in the Supplements of 
many back numbers of the Bazr patterns for a child’s 
first short clothes. We also have cut paper patterns 
of such garments for children from six months old up 
to five years, in the Child’s Wardrobe illustrated in Ba- 
zar No, 21, Vol. VIII. The paper in which this ward- 
robe is illustrated will tell you all about the materials. 
The entire set of patterns for the wardrobe costs only 
25 cents. 

Carnrts.—The Agnes Sorel Dress illustrated in Bazar 
No. 9, Vol. X., of which a cut paper pattern costs 25 
cents, is the best model for a black silk dress. Make 
your travelling dress by the Princesse Polonaise pat- 
tern illustrated in Bazar No, 11, Vol. X. 

Maxyianp.—Read reply just given “ Carrie.” 

Mrs. W. B. H.—Perhaps the book called Ugly Girl 
Papers can help you about the treatment of eyebrows, 
etc. It is sent from this office by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of $1.—A princesse wrap of cashmere is 
a stylish spring wrap for your four-year-old daughter. 

Os.icrp Sussortver.—Make your gray pongee with 
an Agnes Sorel basque and over-skirt by pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No, 9, Vol. X., and trim with Diack vel- 
vet or with gray. Braided dresses are very little worn, 
though it is predicted the new Breton embroideries 
will bring all such trimmings into vogue again. 

Svssoriser.—Get darker green wool or silk for the 
more conspicuous parts of a dress made partly of your 
bright green wool. Make a skirt of what you now 
have, and get a polonaise to cover it. Dark blue silk 
is very fashionable. 

Constant Reaper.—Make a princesse dress of your 
“chintz,” or else a princesse polonaise and skirt. 
White lawns will be worn again. The firet exhibited 
have the ruffies laid in fine pleats that look like crimp- 
ing. Others have Smyrna lace for edging them. Tuck- 
ed bias ruffles are difficult to iron well. 

J. E. D.-—Get ladies’ cloth—black, navy blue, or bot- 
tle green—for a riding-habit, and make by the cut pa- 
per pattern of the English riding-habit that will be 
sent you from this office on receipt of 25 cents, You 
will also need the Bazar in which the habit is illus- 
trated, which will cost 10 cents. 

N. H. W.—Trim your stone-colored wrapper with 
wide galloon, of which the ground is stone-color and 
the figures red or blue. Extend it up the fronts, over 
the shoulders, and down to the waist ; also as a border 
for skirt, sleeves, collar, and pockets. 

Mas. H. R.—Alter your polonaise by the princerse 
polonaise pattern sent you in order to make it more 
clinging, and trifh it with bands of purple brocaded 
silk ; also have brocaded sleeves. 

An Op Sunsortser.—For winter use have curtains 
made of the color of the goods with which your furni- 
ture is upholstered. Have terry reps or brocatell 





HISTORY OF A PICTURE. 


Two of the most celebrated artists the world 
has ever known dwelt in the same city. Ofie de- 
lighted in delineating beauty in all its graces of 
tint, form, and motion. His portraits were: in- 
stinct with the charm of physical vigor. The 
graceful, half-voluptuous outline of form and 
feature harmonized with delicately blended*tints. 
On his canvas the homeliest faces had an aliidst 
irresistible charm. The other found ple&Sure 
only in depicting weird and gloomy subjects. 
Above all, did he excel in painting the. portraits 
of the dying. The agonizing death-throe, the 
ghastly face and form, were all depicted with mar- 
velous fidelity. There existed between these 
artists the most intense dislike. At length this 
dislike culminated. The beauty-loving artist had 
been engaged in painting the portrait of a beauti- 
ful woman. Connoisseurs pronounced it the 
most wonderful piece of art that had ever been 
produced. His brother artist was jealous of his 
fame and sought revenge. By bribing the keeper 
of the studio he gained access to the picture each 
night. At first he was content to only deaden 
the brilliancy of the complexion and eyes, efface 
the bloom from cheek and lip, and paint a shadow 
on either cheek. Later, his strokes grew bdlder 
and freer, and one morning the artist awoke to 
find the entire outline of the portrait changed. 
He could scarcely recognize in the emaciated 
form and haggard countenance the glowing con- 
ception he had embodied. The pallid face and 
expressionless eyes he had attributed to a lack of 
genuineness in his materials ; but when the out- 
lines were changed he suspected the cause and 
indignantly dismissed the keeper. What the re- 
vengeful artist marred by a few rapid strokes of 
his skillful brush was only restored by yearg of 
patient industry. Reader, need we name the art- 
ists—Health, who paints the flowers and “grassy 
carpet’? no less than the human form divine— 
Disease, the dreaded artist who revels among the 
ruins both of nature and humanity—and Careless- 
ness, the keeper to whom Health often intrusts 
his portraits. Andis it not the beauty of woman, 
the most admired of all the works which adorn the 
studio of Health, that Disease oftenest seeks to 
mar? The slightest stroke of his brush upon 
the delicate organization leaves an imprint that 
requires much skill and patience to efface. Res- 
toration must be prompt. Carelessness must be 
dismissed. Let suffering women heed the warn- 
ing ere Disease has marred their chief beauty— 
Health—beyond reparation. Dr. Pierce’s Favor- 
ite Prescription has been used by thousands of 
these sufferers, and they are unanimous in their 
praise of its excellence. If you would be trans- 
formed from the pallid, nervous invalid into a 
happy, vigorous woman, try it.—[ —_— 





ATTEND TO THE EARLY ‘SYMPTOMS. 
Ir persons would attend to the early symptoms 
which always precede a disease many a heavy 
physician’s bill and great suffering would be 
avoided. A single dose of Dr. Schenck’s Man- 
drake Pills would have more effect in the early 
stages of liver complaint, bilious fever, and other 
diseases produced by a disordered condition of the 
stomach than by a week’s attendance of a regu- 
lar physician. These pills are so gentle and 
harmless in their action that they are becoming 
the sovereign remedy throughout the United 
States for all disorders of the character mentioned 
above. For sale by all druggists.—{ Com. ] 





To Morners.— Burnett's Kalliston is peculiarly 
adapted to the bathing of infants. It allays all 
tendency to inflammation, is perfectly harmless, 
and imparts to the skin a clear and healthy ap- 
pearance.—[ Com. } 











Saratoga Sprives.—Drs. Strong’s Remedial Insti- 
tute. has pe os in location, or the variety and 





For summer have white muslin with broad lace inser- 
tions and edging. These are now more used on Fifth 
Avenue than the entire curtain of lace. 

Mxa. 8. T. L.—The pattern of the princesse dress 
iustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. VIIL, is by no means 
old-fashioned.. Although it is a year and a half since 
this cut paper pattern was published, it has increased 
in favor, and is now as popular as any other design 
for princesse dresses. 

Mas. H. R.—Your maroon silk is not too light to be 
made useful either as a dinner dress or with camel’s- 
hair for a suit. We can not advise you to have it or 
the bronze dyed, as dyed stuffs are apt to be flimsy, to 
shrink so much that they can not be used again, and 
to wear badly. These dark red shades have been very 
popalar since cardinal came in vogue. Get some bro- 
caded silk of the same color, and with it make a hand- 
some dress for full-dress occasions, or else wear the 
maroon silk skirt with a gray camel's-hair polonaise 
trimmed with facings of the red. Bronze promises to 
be a very fashionable color again, and is now combined 
with pale sky blue. 

Corsetia B.—Your princesse dress made by pattern 
in No. 48, Vol. VIIL, is not out of style. Trim the 
Irish poplin with the crimped tape fringe known as 
mourning fringe, and it will answer for light mourn- 
ing. Have a bonnet of mourning silk trimmed with 
crape flowers 
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A NEW FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Accorpine to Emmetine Raymond, the Paris 
fashion correspondent of Harper's Bazar, we are 
on the eve of a revolution; but it will in all 
probability be bloodless, and one that American 
ladies wil! hail with joy. We refer to the de- 
scription of a new costume (see Bazur of March 
31, 1877) which renders hoop-skirts indispensa- | 
ble. Not the distarded “tilters ” of ten years | 
ago, but sensible, small-sized, elegant, well-made 
skirts ; flat in front and close at the sides, with 
a graceful train at the back ; admirably adapted 
to sustain the new Princesse and Gabrielle robes. 
We learn from various sources that this new Paris 
fashion will soon supersede all others.—{ Com. ] 





for the treatment of nerv- 
pil and other diseases. 
sending for a circular.—{Com.] 
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Coryive Wurer.—By the meaue of the newly in- 
vented Co vying Wheel. patterns may be transferred 
from the upp l ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equaily useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent L/ mail on receipt of 2% cents. 
ARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 








_ ADVERTISEM ENTS. 


Sone wi white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the t says, “an 
excellent thing in mauand woman.’ 
ee adds so much to the per- 

paiee as a fine set of 
to neglect their care is 

'o keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Satentont 9 reparation, and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth ive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 








pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is londly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and } yreteenin, 
e rice. 


who especially know the value of a 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


ED. PINAUD’S 


CELEBRATED FRENCH 
Perfamery, Soaps, &c., &c. 
ee EE 
PARFUMERIE IXORA, EXTRAIT VEGETAL, 
SAVON SUC DE LATTUE, COS SMETIQUES, 

- AND ESSENCE OF VIOLET. 
For sale at all Dealers of Toilet Articles. 
HENRY DREYFUS, Representative, 
13 Maiden Lane. 











COMFORT, STYLE, ECONOMY. 


HOLBROOK & LUDLOW’S 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


FINE SHOES. 


Manufactured on the French Last, with 
Full Extension Edges. 





For Style, Fit, and Workmanship are unequaled. All 

is made from the choicest selection of the best ma- 

= and sold by the popular dealers es the 
untry. Mail Orders promptly attended to 


UTICA, NEW YORK. 

The following choice Vocal and 

JUST OUT Instrumental Music, 8 3-page 

rene, 

Delano; Give a Kiss to Me, Per: ; Ever Sweet is thy 
Memory, Hosfield ; On the Wave Waltz ; Marathon Pol- 
ka; Old South Grand March ; Melville Polka Mazurka. 
Exor.sior | Musto Co., 256 Wash ashington Street, Boston. 


DR. WARNER'S 


HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 
Secures Heavru and Comroxt of Body. 
with Grace and Bravtry of Form. 
# Three garments in one. Approved by 

all physicians. 
qoute Wanted, 
Samples by mail, in Coutil, $2; Sat- 
teen, $1 75. To Agents at 25c. less. 
Order size two inches smaller than 
waist measure over the dress. 
DR. WARNER'S 


DUPLEX SUPPORTERS. 


No elastics, causing enlarged veins ; 
no uncomfortable bands = ing 
around the body, but a 'y 8e- 
cure, convenient, and healthful sup- 
post for the stockings and bandage. 

rice, by mail, $1. 


Warner Bro’s, 351 Broadway, N.Y. 


ARTIFICIAL VINES 


Ivy, — and Autumn Leaves for ornamenting 
a tral frames, Brackets, wipe gear In fact, any 
thing about a room can be easily made by any lady. 
Send 2 a, for price-list and samples of leaves ond 
materials to C . FLEISCHMANN, Williamsburgh, L. I. 


> DRESSMAKERS 


AND 


MILLINERS 


y May receive Specimen Num- 
A bers free, of the leading 
Paris Fashion Mag- 
azines, by addressing 

H. P. SAMPERS, 
41 Liberty | St., N. y. 


MICHEL & CO., 329 Smith Street, 
« Brooklyn, N. ¥., will send a pair of their 


SEAMLESS SHOES, 
Postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on 
receipt of $5. Best work, choicest material, and a 
beautiful fit warranted. 


MARK TWAIN’S 
PATENT SCRAP-BOOK. 





Danks ; National Debt, 
































postage. 

ecriptive Circular. 
Slote, Woodman, & Co., 
119 &1 121 William 1 St.,N. » 


ART FOR EVERY BODY. 


Chromo-Photography and pataattans Porcelain Paint- 
ings. A new art, beautiful and easily learned. For 
rice-list of materials sree be 


Oo 
Ro and 16 Montrose Avenue, Brooklyn, © b., LL 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ane am 
th discretion, taste 


and judgment. Cowtumes signe. For eircui 
and j nt. ‘or ~ far, ad- 
Miss MARY HUNTING 


or 


ret 











P.O. Box 1654, New York, | 








i, WATERED LARD IS A FRAUD. 
bie contains one Ib. of Water to 9 ibs. 
= of Lard. The Water evaporates by 
—_ causing a great logs to house- 

Our Kettle Rendered Lard 
re and free from Water. For 
sale pont where. 





= RS» N. K. FAIRBANK & CO. 
SOMTHING THAT 112 Dearborn Street, Chicago: 107, 
Buve Guass 111 Elm Street; St. Louis; 6 


CANNOT HELE Whitehall Street, New York City. 








ieces; allfor 25c. Little Lost | 
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tlemen. House- | 


The largest Stock of Human Hair Goods, 
positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

Just received from Paris,the oe invent- 
led Marie Antoinette Switch, com- 
bining elegance with durability, and forms 
Coiffure for front and back, a Switch at $10 
equal to one at $20 of the old style. A hand- 
some assortment of switches at all 





pee one, $2 a lace; $1 00 
nch on 00 pas lace. 


CURLS, warranted oat a curly, in 
warn $1 00 up 
RAY HAIRa Speennlen. Lower 

than any other house in the cou: os 

Hair taken in Excha 

COMBINGS made up in the Dost ap- 
proses manner. Warranted to give satisfac- 
t 
UNRIVALED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 

CREME BLANCHE, or the Magic 
Beautifier, for the complexion, a. a 
brilliant tr the 
most prominent physi sicians ; analyzed y the 
best chem! 4 in this country, and proved 
to be not only harmless, but very beneficial 
to the skin. Applied at the store, if desired, 
free of cha: $1 00 per box. 

F. Couvpray’s celebrated Vegetable VEL- 





14thSt. | yEeTENE, an elegant and indispensable 
Near | toilet powder, marvelous for its beneficial 
Sixth a to ladies and infants alike. $1 00 
per 
Avenue, |". Coupray’s celebrated AURORA, to 
NEW | bleach hair of any color a fine og opty blonde 
YORK, | without injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce 
Ont bottle, $1 50; for 6-ounce bottle, $2 50. 
my Fonrane’s wonderful preparation, 
Depot. | DER MATINEE, a sure cure to remove 





all wrinkles from the face, $2 00 per bottle. 
NO MORE GRAY HAIR, 
L. SHAW’S ODORLESS 


PERSIAN KHENNA 


| is the only reliable harmless hair dye. P sae Sulphur, 


Sugar of Lead, or Nitrate of Silver. orsed by our 
most eminent chemists. Testimonials can be seen at 
pplied free * —. $1.00, and $1 50 per 
bottle. Address 54 West gee New York. 
&@™ Soild at all the Principal Dru ggists. 
&@~ Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
of ex- 


eer = ‘ag of charge; or, C. O. D., with priv: 
amining. 


(aA 





lar style. 


witmnall mail this Patt 
glock mt odel free 10 cts.(or 
stamps), to pay matl expenses 
Patt ith 
To is Model 1 of this New 
»? Polonaise, free, for 
Ten Cents (or 3 stam 
“ Princess Polonaise.” To pay 


Me Eble 


DRESSMAKER ano 
PUBLISHED MI LLINER 


MONTHLY. 
$1.50 a year; 75 cts. 6 months; 20 cts. ee 


tate, We si se send othe Blice one year, po’ a 

a a ou adies’ ress t- 

ah FF upon receipt of.... ....... $1.75 

2nd. OR the Elite one year, and one of Dr. 
Warner’s Health Corsets, price $1.7 
PON POON lah os cancer ecsctenssiscqaccaesés 


org. R the Elite one , and the Pleat- 
. = hine, price $250, Gi upon receipt of.. 
ath, B+! med Solid Gold one year, and a beautifully 











(warranted) Finger 
wae \% of an ing, wid 
sells for $6, upon receipt o 


This cut hows the 


(see cut), and 





exact widt the 

ring. ere is no pret- 

tier or more owy by 

ring made. vossee 

REM BER thet _ may rn this ring to us 
if re Ses uy eating’ you, and we will ree 
turn your 83. 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, Editor, 
P.0. Box 5055. —_16 East 14th St., N. V. City. 


“Chir 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 
With over 250 Tilnstrations of all the Stitches, 50c. ‘past 
free. Mur. GURNEY & CO., Lace Manufacturers and 








| Importers of Lace Materials, 711 Broadway, N.Y. ; 


Box 3527; and 18 Atlantic St., Brooklyn. Sample and 
Illustrated Price-List on application. ca NS 
in LACE MAKING. 
HOW TO ‘WORK CREWELL, 
With Illustrations, 25c. Mur. GURNEY & CO. 

Just received an Importation of Crewells and 
Floss of every variety of shade, and material for Lace 
Making of the finest quality. 


TREES PLANTS. Spring List free. F. K. 
4 P PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, I. 
TOUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for 10 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn, 














KINGSFORD’S 
Oswego Starch 


Is the BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL in the World. 





PLATTING MACHINES, $2.50. 





Makes any size Knife or Box Plaits. 
Sent by express on receipt of $2 50. 
Or Py mail on receipt of $2 80. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


MAIRS & KELLOGG, Troy, N. Y, 
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SEVERAL CASES 


Additional Novelties, 


Just Received, will be Opened 


On Monday, April 2d, 
CONTAINING 
Paris Suits, Costumes, Mantles, 
Bretonne Jackets and Suits, 
Dolmans, Scarfs, &c. 
ALSO 


Child-en’ss¥'rench Princess Dresses, Misees’ Suits and 
Sacques, Infants’ Paris-Made Cloaks, Boys’ Suits (from 
8 to 7 years.) Ladies’ French Underwear. The latest 
Novelties in India Camel’s Hair Shawis, Plain and Fancy 
Silks, Dress Goods, Plain and Fancy Cloths,Cassimeres 
and Cloakings, for Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Wear. 
Laces, Embroideries, and stale ay Parasols, Sun 
Umbrellas, &c. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & C0. 


iiektlien, Corner 19th Street. 


CARPETS. 


SPRING IMPORTATION 


OF AXMINSTER, MOQUETTE, WILTON, AND 
BRUSSELS CARPETINGS, NOW on EXHIBITION, 
Containing a very choice assortment of the 
NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS. Also, Fresh 

Stocks of 


American Carpetings, 
in BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, & INGRAIN, PERSIAN 
RUGS, MATS, OIL-CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, &c., &c. 


Arnold, Constable,&Co., 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 
UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


Have now on Exhibition their Spring Selections of 
Satins, Damasks, Fezans, Tapestries, Noel Bourettes, 
Japanese and Chinese Cloths, Serges, Satines, Cre- 
tonnes, Algerines, &c., &c. 

LACE, NOTTINGHAM, 

and GUIPURE CURTAINS, 
AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 

N. B.— Window Shades of every description made and 
put up with dispatch. 


Broadway, Corner Nineteenth ‘St. 


pas NEW | IMPORTATION 6 OF 


Torchon Laces, 


AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. Also, 


Llama & Lace Scarfs, 


LARGE SIZES. 


JUST IMPORTED, 
RICH AND ELEGANT DESIGNS IN 


BRETON EMBROIDERED TRIMMINGS. 
THE LATEST NOVELTY. 


MILLER & GRANT, 879 Broadway. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


RICH FRINGES, from 8 to 15 inches wide. 

PASSEMENTERIE INSERTIONS and GIMPS. 

Newest Styles of BUTTON—PEARL SEQUINS, 
the Latest Novelty for Trimming; and all Styles 
of Hard Buttons. Silk and Worsted Fringes 
made to order, with Buttons to match. The 
trade supplied. Orders by mail will receive 
prompt attention. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 BROADWAY, Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in —— country. 

Address J McCALL & CO., 

us. Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 

can be had at No, 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


A SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENT IN 
SKIRTS, PANIERS, AND BUSTLES. 


Sensheyts Guieetuched Panter Tip. 
Patented November 28th, 1876. The ends of the Hoops 
are securely fastened to the upright wires by a simple 
device, Fig. 2, effectually preventing twisting, displace- 
ment, and protruding ends, and the hinges in the ver- 
tical wires give the requisite flexibility, allowing the 
wearer to sit down with comfort. Manufactured by the 
patentee, Canal and Centre Sts., N.Y. Ill'd Price-List 
on application. See Bazar fashion article of April 14. 


To show our work, we will send 30 
ARDS assorted Visiting Cards, nely print- 
ed, in neat card-case, Ww th terms to 


ents, postpaid, for 20 cts. Try us. 
+A. MORRILL, Fulton, N. Y. 


PPLIQUE Sao Cretonne Work, 

Russian Emb’y, Roman Emb’y,Graphic Emb’ ke. 

Send 3c. stamp for Circular of new Fancy york, 

to BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, New York. 

$55 3 877 A Week to ‘Agents. Samples FREE. 
P.O. VICKE Y, Augusta, Maine. 




















Fancy Cards, all sty les, with name, , 106. | post- 
paid. J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, NX 





MK DI 


Extraordinary Bargains, 


NEW, Well Made, LATEST STYLES, 
IN 
Black, Fancy, and Desirable Colors, 


At $20 and Upward. 


A. T. Stewart & Co., 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


RODGERS & 
ORR BROS,, 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N, Y. 


GRAND OPENING OF SPRING AND SUMMER 
NOVELTIES IN MATELASSE 
CLOTHS, for DOLMANS. 
NEWEST FABRICS IN RICH DRESS GOODS, 
AND EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 

500 Pieces J gaye CASEEES, Double Fold,New 
Shades, ; formerly $1 00. 

BLACK CASHMERES AND BLACK DRAP D'ETE 
in the very finest qualities and very low prices. 

500 Pieces BLACK ALL-WOOL CASHMERE, 40 inch, 
only 50c. a yard ; worth 80c. 

295 zen KID GLOVES, only 50c.; formerly $1 00. 
All Shades. 

FRINGES to match all materials. 

RICH LACES will be sold at a great reduction in prices. 

50 Pieces of REAL GUIPURE, only 40c.; formerly 85c. 

CORSETS are now reduced’ 38 per cent. “Mme. 
Moody,” Abdominal, ‘‘ Foy,” Boston, Comfort, and 
all the leading styles and Jnalities. 

50 Dozen of 100-Bone CORSETS, T5c.; formerly $1 25. 

ba coos CORK CORSETS, the latest, only $1 00. 

‘or a pair; best ever made. 

LIN ENS & HOUSEKEEPING Goods lower than ever. 

SHEETINGS AND ~y em MUSLINS very low. 

BLACK SILKS from 95c. u 

Cree Silks, m,auperior quality $ $1 25; formerly $1 50. 


BLACK Cr EN ADI rom 95c. per yee’. 
BLACK ALPACAS & Black Cashmeres from Auction. 
2000 Pieces Popular DRESS GOODS, only 1234 to 20c. 
Send for samples. 
SUITS, CLOAKS, AND DOLMANS. 
All the leading styles in SUITS, from $8 00 to $55. 
DOLMANS, #2 50 to $75 00. CLOAKS from $8 00 to 
$150. oaaee from 75c. to $500, 
Goods C.0.D. Samples free. Orders carefully 
filled. ‘All goods warran aes represented. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 


183,185,187 EIGHTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


DOVER EGG BEATER. 
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BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


Of the Manufacturers. We invite attention to our new 
style of imitation Swiss Lace —— as pretty and more 
durable at half the price. Also, Go ia Band Shades and 
New Scrolls, designed twice a year exclusively for our 


“ JAY C.WEMPLE & Co., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N.Y. 


RARE. AND EXQUISITE 
JAPANESE MAPLES, 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 
HARDY TREES and SHRUBS. 
Specialties made of Rhododendrons, 
Roses, a and Greenhouse Aza- 
jas, Fruit Trees, Ferns, 
e best novelties. 
CATALOGUES FREE, 
and visits to the nurseries at Kis- 
sena solicite 
8. B. PARSONS & SONS, 
Flushing, Long Island. 


Harper's European Guide-Books, 
PUBLISHED YEARLY IN 3 VOLS. 


PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, $7 00. 


KISSENA 





NURSERIES. 





Vol. I. Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. 


Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 
Vol. IIT. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


tay The Vols. Sold Separately, and either of them sen. 
by mail on receipt of Three Dollars. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 
French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third St., 
NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW OPEN THEIR 


Spring Importations 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 
TRIMMINGS AND FRINGES, 
HOSIERY & UNDERWEAR. 


LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 
MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
Millinery, Hats, Flowers, Feathers, Garnitures. 


RIBBONS AND NECKWEAR, 
FANCY GOODS, TOILET ARTICLES, 
GENT’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
In all of which they are prepared to offer the 
MOST COMPLETE ASSORTMENTS AT UNUSU= 
ALLY ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 


Magnificent assortment of NEW SPRING SHADES 
in our 


Lupin’s Kid Gloves. 


TWO BUTTONS, $110. THREE BUTTONS, $1 25. 
FOUR BUTTONS, 150. SIX BUTTONS, 1 75. 
NINE BUTTONS, 235. Twriuve BUTTONS, 275. 
MISSES’ TWO BUTTONS, 85 cents. 
After trying them once you will wear no other. 








Immediate attention to all orders. 


STERN BROTHERS, Sixth Ave. & 23d St., N.Y. 


ye 1840 


vi JONES 18 


SPRING SA 
DRESS GOODS. © VO MILLINERY. 
oO es 
O_ Fanoy Goons. 


DOLMANS. 1) "OQ HOSIERY. 
O6 


JONES 


| Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 


| Nineteenth Street. 3 Nineteenth Street. 


U uitinomaioe — 








Suits, Sacquzs. O 


Suaws. * Ti - baons. 











| 
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JONES 
SHOES. 0 O SILKS. 
RIBBONS. 0 O CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR 0) : co” pomastics. 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 A Q CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. \ 7 ienscteslittin Geeks. 





Ge Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. 


_SONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


EEP’S Custom Shirts made to measure, the very 
best, 6 for $9, delivered free every where. Keep’s 
Patent Partly-Made Dress Shirts, the very best, 6 . 
$7, delivered free every Where. An elegant set of *Gold- 
= collar and sleeve buttons given with each half 
ozen Keep’s shirts. Samples and full directions 
mailed free to any address. Merchants supplied at 
a small ———_ on cost. Trade circulars mailed 
free on applica’ 
KEEP NUP ACTURING CO., 165 Mercer St., N. Y. 


World’s Sole Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS siffcs ana 


sizes, for Invalids & Ortppaent muy 
Prthe anoot in or out-doors, by any one hav- 
the use of hands. Send stamp for Lllus- 
trated Catalogue ein prices of + 
different styles. Designer & Man- 
ufacturer of the “Rolling Chairs” 
used at the Centennial. y 
mention this paper. HERBERT SAY 
—S 
















8. SMITH, 82 Platt St., NewYork. 


Harpers Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Hanren’s Magazine, Hauren’s Weexry, and Hanern’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00 

Postage 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werx.y, or 
Bazar will be stplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be seut 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. Wheu no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harexn & Brovnens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be reuewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terme ror Apvertistne tx Hanren’s Weexty anv 
Harper’s Bazan. 
—- Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
- page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
pers Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
n't 95 per per Line—each insertion. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Send 50 cents for “My Ladies’ 
Toilet.” Recipes for 100 elegant 


LAD | E 9 Toilet Sree, Pomades, 


mone Cold Creams, Face Powders, & 
B.C. DANA, P.O. Box 328, Chicago. 


HO *:: MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp. 25 





les Acquaintance Cards, 10c, Samples for 3c. 
‘i. W. DOWD & CQ., Buisror, Conn, 





y Unrivaled for the 
toiletand the bath. 
, \e artificial and 
§ deceptive odors to 
cover common 
and deleterious in- 
gredients. After 

= years of scientific 
experiment the ienefachenee of B. T. Babbitt’s Best 
Soap has perfected and now offers to the public 


The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 
Only the purest vegetable oils used in its 
manufacture, 

For Use in the Nursery it has No Equal, 

Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom. Sample box, containing 3 cakes of 
6 ozs. each, sent free to any address on receipt of 75 
cents, Address 


B.T. BABBITT, 


New York City. 
sa For Sale by all all Druggists. #1 


Bano Nal. 








‘= -—For Moth Patches, 
Freckles, and Tan. 

The only reliable cure 
is PERRY’S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION. 

2.—For Pimples on the Face, 
Blackheads, or Fleshworms, 
use PERRY'S COMEDONE 
. and PIMPLE REMEDY, an in- 
fallible skin medicine ; or, con- 
sult Dr. B. C. PE ERRY, Der- 
matologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. Both these med- 
icines are sold d by Drugs Druggists. — 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fit any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 














Vol. IX, 

SINGLE-BREASTED COAT, Favorite Over- 

skirt, and Long Wal?! ‘ng S Gkivt. . cc cccscccees No, 46 
PLASTRON BASQUE, ~‘teuse Over-skirt, and 

Praimed Giietisss... ... . sevdsccvccocscedec * 46 

OLMAN, Long, Pointe ar-skirt, and Long 

Ww aiking GER ccccs, .  _ ee vepeodsvedsccces “ @ 
LADY’S ULSTER, with nussian Hood......... « 50 


BOY’S WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 
Shirt Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons (for 
‘ 


boy from 4 to 9 yeurs Old)...........--.eeee- 50 
SINGLE-BREASTED SQUARE COAT, Fan 
Over-skirt, and Demi Fan-Trained Skirt..... °.@ 
Vol. —{ 
PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS.............000- a 
PLASTKON PRINCESSE DRESS. ihe etee tape writs. 
PRINCESSE BASQUE and Tablier Skirt....... “ 9 
AGNES SOREL BASQUE, Long Fan Over- 
skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt............... =. 
PRINCESSE POLONAITSE and Walking Skirt. “ 11 
TRAVELLING CLOAK AND LONG WALK- 
8! >) rer Cerre eeeee “= 2 
HABIT BASQUE, Over-skirt with Pleated Back, 
and Long Walking Skirt. ..........00-20.0+ 15 
SCARF DOL “ An, Revers Over-skirt,and Demi- 
be oe ae or - 
BRETON cosTUMi (Basque, Over-skirt and 
WN Is nn nc caduns cedcanonnseanesbed “2 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..........-.+.- ox 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Ten Cents ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 86 inches, is sent, and the pat- 
terns can not afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


‘FOR $5 00 I WILL SEND FREE 


12 Monthiy Roses, pot-grown, bloom this sum- 
mer; 12 Verbenas, assorted colors; 12 Gerant- 
ums, assorted colors; 12 Follage Plants, assorted 
colors. One half of the above, $3 00. 

B. P. CRITCH ELL, Cincinnati, oO. 
\ (Rotary), Box 


PLAITING MACHINES ina'sice, or 


family and manufacturing, $12 and upward. Se nd for 
circular. J. H. BROWN, 801 East 22d Street, N. Y. 


For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 25 
IVY cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 








50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





95 EXTHA FANE Mixed Cards, with name, 
10c. » postpaid. L. JONES & co., Naseau, N.Y. 


10£ 55 a day sure made’ by Agents selling 
= our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
ees & Chromo C ards, 125 samples, 


worth $5, sent, postpaid, for 85c. Lg oo a 
free. J. H- BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1530. 


NEW. DEPARTURE: seas 


th. H al one Weaveting 
oA, RANT NT & GO., manufacturers of ENVELOP Geis 


and PAPER, 4 $ 6 and # Home St., CINCINN/ TI, On1O 


ANTED ME} to travel and sell to Dealers our 

‘ new ta F even om a and 
lamp goods, NO PEDDLING. Salary liberal, busi- 
ness permanent. Hotel = traveling expenses paid. 
MONITOR LAMP CO., 264 Main St., Crncrnnati, Om. 

















RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. — 
A. BERNARD, successor to L. CENDRIER, No, 
411 Canal § Street, New York. Send stamp for circular. 


Nickel- plated, ‘finest quality, 534. inchs _ 
Bitton: Mole Scissors; and Steel Measure. $1 
by mall. Shear ¢ Co, %7 Broadway, ry: 


‘OUR ‘NAME Printed on 80 Carda, 30 ‘styles, ‘tor 
10c. and stamp. Ciryton Bros.,Clintonville, Conn, 
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First Position. 


FACETLA. 
A GENTLEMAN with an invalid wife went to one of 
the leading London hotels. He ordered breakfast in 


his sitting-room, and then ask- 
ed for a small waiter, that 
breakfast might be carried to 
his wife in her bedroom. The 
servant was absent some time, 
but at length returned, saying, 
“There are no small waiters in 
the house, Sir; but ay Be sent 
npachamber-maid.” Great re- 
lief was experienced when it 
was understood that the waiter 
wanted was in ihe form of a 
tea-tray. 
senioagicniiijpemeamine 

Surprise ax» Wit.—Surprise 
is the essence of wit, but some- 
how when a man is climbing 
down a ladder in an awful hur- 
ry, and never finds out that one 
of the rounds is gone until he 
tries to step on it with both 
feet, it never seems very funny 
to him. 

“ FIVE-O'CLOCK TEA.” 

Mistress. “I really must in- 
quire, Timmins, why the tea 
comes up so weak of an after- 
noon.” 

Parton - Mam. “Well, it 
should not, muin. Cook she 
puts in a spoonful for ‘erself, a 
spoonful for myself, and a 
spoonful for the parlor; and 
as you rings as we finishes, I 
fills up the tea-pot myself with 
D'ilin’ water !” 


—_—@_— 

“Make your home happy,” 
said a club man to a friend, 
“even if to do so you have to 
stay away from it, as I do.” 

——__>-__—_— 


“Did you ever go to a mili- 
tary ball ?” asked a lisping maid 
of an old veteran. 

“No, my dear,” growled the 
old soldier. ‘“‘In those days I 
had a military ball come to me. 
And what d’ye think ? It took 
my leg off 1” 

—_=——_——_— 

“T had nine children to su 

rt, and it kept me busy,” eald 

mith to Jones, as they met; 
“but one of the girls got mar- 
ried. Now I have—” 

“Right ?” interrupted Jones. 

“No, ten—counting the son- 
in-law,” said Smith, with a sigh 
which might have been heard 
afar off. 

FASHIONS FOR THE 
KITCHEN. 


Cook. “ Lor’, Jane, I wouldn't 
be bothered with them ‘trains’ 
every day. I only wears mine 
on Sundays.” 

Jane. “ That may do for you, 
cook ; but. for ee I likes 
to be a lady week-days as well 
as Sundays.” 


—_——_——_—_—_ 
A teur Lenten Enstertain- 
uent—Going to the Aquarium. 

—_—_—~—__— 


“CHACUN POUR SOI.” 


Lapy's-Marp. “I beg prion, 
ma’am, but your dress is trail- 
ing; hadn't I better loop it up 
before you go out ?” 

Lapy. “No, thanks, Parker; 
I prefer letting it trail, as it’s 
the fashion just now—” 

Lapy's-Maip. “ Yes, ma’am ; 
but as the dress is to be mine 
some day, I think J ought to 
haye some say in the matter.” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 











To ADULTS WHO HAVE NEVER LEARNED TO Danor.—An | 
infallible and expeditious method of learning this ele- | day, and was drowned. 

ant and most necessary art is to practice daily with 
are feet on a hot griddle. 
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A NIGHT OF IT WITH MY SON AND HEIR. 


Seconp Position, 








IMPOSITION. 


A ventriloquist fell overboard in Lake Erie the other 
When the cry of “ Help! help!” 
came from under the bulwarks, the deck hands said 
“he couldu’t fool them,” and went on with their work. 
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RETALIATION. 





begins to prescribe by 


_ An original plan of physicking is carried on by a na- 
tive doctor in charge of one of the civil stations on the 
Irrawaddy. When called upon to attend a patient, he 


giving a list of the medicines 
he has in the dispensary, and 
then asks the patient which he 
would prefer. A more courte- 
ous mode of doctoring could 
scarcely be imagined. 


ahah dlliperinietets 

There is a man so knowing 
that the men who don’t know 
their own minds come to him 
for information on the subject. 


sonpnensliiaamasiing 
Seasonauix.—A French pa- 
r proposes, as a suitable 

show for the season, an exhi- 

bition of cough lozenges. 


—_——~.> 
A father, who was about to 
send his son to Oxford Uni- 
versity, remarked to a friend 
that the youth possessed every 
requisite fitting him for col- 
lege except genius and appli- 
cation. 
A Morning Cars1—Milk. 
igttap laine 
The last Arkansas traveller 
tells a story of a citizen of the 
State who, while on board a 
steamer on the Mississippi, 
was asked by a gentleman 
‘* whether the raising of stock 
in Arkansas was attended with 
much difficulty or expense.” 
“Oh yes, stranger ; they suf- 
fer much from insects.” 
“Insects ! Why, what kind 
of ineects, pray ?’ 
“Why, bears, catamounts, 
wolves, and sich like insects.” 
The stranger stopped fur- 
ther inqnity. 
—_—_~>__-——_ 
CANNY. 
Srortsman. “That’sa tough 
old fellow, Jemmy.” 
Keerer. “ Ay, Sir; a grand 
bird to send to your freens !” 
—_—_—~» - --—- 


“OUR FAILURES.” 


Hvuspanp. “I say, Lizzie 
what on earth did you make 
this mint sauce of 2” 

Youne Wire (who has been 
* helping” cook). “* Parsley, to 
be sure !” 

_ > 


FAMILY BROIL. 


Hostess. “* This joint is bad- 
ly cooked, Biddy. It’s posi- 
tively raw !” 

Binpy. ‘‘Troth, and wasn’t 
it yourself towld me not to 
cook it too much, and there’d 
be more to broil after the par- 
thy?” ° 


A FRAGMENT. 

Ssrrn. “Yes; every body's 
got colds dow. I suppose 
you're dot out of the fashiod, 
are you ?” 

Brown. “ Well, yes; I can't 
say I’ve got a cold, but I've got 
an Ulsterated great-coat, if 
that ‘ll do as well.” 

or 
A NEWRALGIC EFFECT. 

Satiy. ‘Come round this 
evenin’, Uncle Grindle ; moth- 
er would so like to see you. 
She's got the neuralgia, she 
*ave.” 

Unoie. “Ah, Sally, your 
mother allus was a —_ too 
extravagant, and by fur too 
fond of gettin’ o’ suffin new.” 





THE PIN-BACK PROCESS. 
Miss Dasu’s LirtLe BROTHER, WHO HAS JUST 
BEEN TO THE EGypTiAN MusEUM, WONDERS IF 
SHE 1S GOING To THE Fancy BALL as A Mummy. 


“Pull harder, Justine; I can bear it a little tighter. If you 
are = strong enough, get somebody to help you: call up the 


Cook. 


THESE HARD TIMES. 


Sue. “Look, my dear, what a love of a dress, and such a bargain ! only 


five hundred dollars. 


He (sarcastically). “ Yes, 1 see, just given away !” 











